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AND WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD IS ALSO. 





ONE OF LEO TOLSTOI’S FAMOUS TRACTS. 





N the city lived Martin Avdyeitch, a 
shoemaker. He lived in a basement, 
in a little room with one window. The 
window looked outonthestreet. Through 
the window he used to watch the people 
passing by; although only their feet 
could be seen, yet by the boots Martin 
Avdyeitch recognized their owners. 
Martin Avdyeitch had lived long in one 
place, and had many acquaintances. 
Few pairs of boots in his district had not 
been in his hands once and again. Some 
he would half-sole, some he would patch, 
some he would stitch around, and occas- 
ionally he would also put on new uppers. 
And through the window he quite often 
recognized his work. Avdyeitch had 
plenty to do, because he was a faithful 
workman, used good material, did not 
make exorbitant charges, and kept his 
word. If he can finish an order by a cer- 
tain time, he accepts it; if not, he will 
not deceive you,—he tells you so before- 
hand. And all knew Avdyeitch, and he 
was never out of work. 

Avdyeitch had always been a good man; 
but as he grew old, he began to think 
more about his soul, and to get nearer to 
God. Martin’s wife had died when he 
was still living with his master. His 
wife left him a boy three yearsold. None 
of their other children had lived. All 
the eldest had died in childhood. Martin 
at first intended to send his little son to 
his sister in the village, but afterwards 








he felt sorry for him : he thought to him- 
self, ‘‘ It will be hard for my Kapitoshka 
to live in a strange family. I shall keep 
him with me.”’ 

And Avdyeitch left his master, and 
went into lodgings with his little son. 
But, through God’s will, Avdyeitch had 
no luck with children. As Kapitoshka 
grew older, he began to help his father, 
and would have been a delight to him, 
but fell sick, went to bed, suffered a week, 
and died. Martin buried his son, and 
fell into despair. So deep was this de- 
spair, that he began to complain of God. 
Martin fell into such a melancholy state, 
that more than once he prayed to God 
for death, and reproached God because 
he did not take away him who was an 
old man, instead of his beloved only son. 
Avdyeitch also ceased to go to church. 

And once a little old man, a fellow-coun- 
tryman, came on the Troitsa (Trinity) to 
see Avdyeitch: for seven years he had 
been absent. Avdyeitch talked with him, 
and began to complain about his sorrows. 

‘IT have no more desire to live,’’ he said: 
**I only wish I were dead. That is all I 
pray God for. I am a man without any 
thing to hope for now.”’ 

And the little old man said to him,— 

‘*You don’t talk right, Martin: we 
must not judge God’s doings. The world 
moves, not by your skill, but by God’s 
will. God decreed for your son to die,— 
for you—to live. Consequently, it is for 
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the best. And you arein despair, because 
you wish to live for your own happiness.’’ 

‘*But what shall one live for?’ asked 
Martin. 

And the little old man said, ‘‘ We 
must live for God, Martin. He gives 
you life, and for his sake you must live. 
When you begin to live for him, you will 
not grieve over any thing, and all will 
seem easy to you.”’ 

Martin kept silent fora moment, and 
then says, ‘‘ But how can one live for the 
sake of God ?’’ 


And the little old man said, ‘‘ Christ- 


has taught us how to live for God. You 
know how to read? Buy a Testament, 
and read it : there you will learn how to 
live for God. Every thing is explained 
there.’’ 

And these words kindled a fire in 
Avdyeitch’s heart. And he went that 
very same day, bought a New Testament 
in large print, and began to read. At 
first Avdyeitch intended to read only on 
holidays ; but as he began to read, it so 
cheered his soul that he used to read 
every day. At times he would become 
so absorbed in reading, that all the kero- 
sene in the lamp would burn out, and 
still he could not tear himself away. And 
so Avdyeitch used to read every evening. 
And the more he read, the clearer he 
understood what God wanted of him, and 
how one should live for God; and his 
heart constantly grew easier and easier. 
Formerly, when he lay dow to sleep, he 
used to sigh and groan, and always think 
of his Kapitoshka ; and now he only ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Glory to thee! glory to thee, 
Lord! Thy will be done. 

And from that time Avdyeitch’s whole 
life was changed. In other days he, 
too, used to drop into a saloon, as a holi- 
day amusement, to drink a cup of tea ; 
and he was not averse to a little brandy 
either. He would take a drink with 
some acquaintance, and leave the saloon, 
not intoxicated exactly, yet in a happy 
frame of mind, and inclined to talk non- 
sense, and shout, and use abusive lan- 
guage ataperson. Now he left off this 
sort of thing. His life became quiet and 
joyful. In the morning he sits down to 


work, finishes his allotted task, then 
takes the little lamp from the hook, puts 
it on the table, gets his book from the 
shelf, opens it, and sits down to read. 
And the more he reads, he more he 
understands, and the brighter and happier 
it is in his heart. 
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Once it happened that Martin had read 
till late into the night. He was reading 
the Gospel of Luke. He was reading 
over the sixth chapter; and he was read- 
ing the verses, ‘‘And unto him that 
smiteth thee on the one cheek offer also 
the other ; and him that taketh away thy 
cloak forbid not to take thy coat also. 
Give to every man that asketh of thee; 
and of him that taketh away thy goods 
ask them not again. And as ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise.’’ He read further also 
those verses, where God speaks: ‘‘ And 
why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not 
the things which I say? Whosoever 
cometh to me, and heareth my sayings, 
and doeth them, I will shew you to 
whom he is like: he is like a man which 
built an house, and digged deep, and laid 
the foundation on a rock: and when the 
flood arose, the stream beat vehemently 
upon that house and could not shake it: 
for it was founded upon arock. But he 
that heareth, and doeth not, is like a man 
that without a foundation built an house 
upon the earth ; against which the stream 
did beat vehemently, and immediately it 
fell; and the ruin of that house was 
great.’’ 

Avdyeitch read these words, and joy 
filled his soul. He took off his spec- 
tacles, put them down on the book, 
leaned his elbows upon the table, and 
became lost in thought. And he began 
to measure his life by these words. And 
he thought to himself,— 

‘*Is my house built upon the rock, or 
upon the sand? ‘Tis well if on the rock. 
It is so easy when you are alone by your- 
self ; it seems as if you had done every- 
thing as God commands: but when you 
forget yourself, you sin again. Yet I 
shall still struggle on. It is very good. 
Help me, Lord. 

“Thus ran his thoughts: he wanted to 
go to bed, but he felt loath to tear him- 
self away from the book. And he began 
to read further in ,the seventh chapter. 
He read about the centurion, he read 
about the widow’s son, he read about the 
answer given to John’s disciples, and 
finally he came to that place where the 
rich Pharisee desired the Lord to sit at 
meat with him; and he read how the 
woman that was a sinner anointed his 
feet, and washed them with her tears, 
and how he forgave her. He reached the 
forty-fourth verse, and began to read, . 

‘* And he turned to the woman, and 
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said unto Simon, Seest thou this woman? 
I entered into thine house, thou gavest 
me no water for my feet: but she hath 
washed my feet with tears, and wiped 
them with the hairs of her head. Thou 
gavest me no kiss; but this woman since 
the time I came in hath not ceased to 
kiss my feet. My head with oil thou 
didst not anoint : but this woman hath 
anointed my feet with anointment.’’ He 
finished reading these verses, and thought 
to himself, ‘‘ Zhou gavest me no water for 
my feet, thou gavest me no kiss. My head 
with oil thou didst not anoint.’’ 

And again Avdyeitch took off his 
spectacles, put them down upon the book, 
and again become lost in thought. 

“It seems that Pharisee must have 
been such, a man as I am. I too, ap- 
parently have thought only of myself,— 
how I might have my tea, be warm and 
comfortable, but never to think about my 
guest. He thought about himself, but 
there was not the least care taken of the 
guest. And who was his guest? The 
Lord himself. If he had come to me, 
should I have done the same way.”’ 

Avdyeitch rested his head upon both 
his arms, and did not notice how he fell 
asleep. 

‘* Martin !’’ suddenly seemed to sound 
in his ears. : 

Martin started from his sleep: ‘‘ Who 
is here ?”’ 

He turned around, glanced toward the 
door—no one. 

Again he fell into a doze. Suddenly 
he plainly hears,— 

‘**Martin! Ah! Martin! look to-morrow 
on the street. I am coming.”’ 

Martin awoke, rose from the chair, 
began to rub his eyes. He himself does 
not know whether he heard those words 
in his dream, or in reality. He turned 
down his lamp and went to bed. 

At daybréak next morning, Avdyeitch 
rose, made his prayer to God, lighted the 
stove, put on the shchi (cabbage-soup) 
and the sasha (gruel), put the water in 
the samovar, put on his apron, and sat 
down by the window to work. 

Avdyeitch is working, and at the same 
time thinking about all that had happened 
yesterday. He thinks both ways: now 
he thinks it was a dream, and now he 
thinks he really heard a voice. ‘‘ Well,’’ 





| he thinks, ‘‘ such things have been.”’ 


Martin is sitting by the window, and 
does not work as much as he looks 
through the window: and when any one 
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passes by in boots that he does not know, 
he bends down, looks out of the window, 
in order to see, not only the feet, but 
also the face. The dvornik (house-porter) 
passed by in new valenki (felt boots); the 
water-carrier passed by ; then camealong- 
side of the window an old soldier of 
Nicholas’s time, in an old pair of laced 
felt boots, with a shovel in his hands. 
Avdyeitch recognized him by his felt 
boots. The old man’s name was Stepa- 
nuitch ; and a neighboring merchant, out 
of charity, gave him a home with him. 
He was required to assist the dvornzk. 
Stepanuitch began to shovel away the 
snow from in front of Avdyeitch’s window. 
Avdyeitch glanced at him, and took up * 
his work again. 

‘*Pshaw! I must be getting crazy in 
my old age,’’ said Avdyeitch, and laughed 
at himself. ‘‘Stepanuitch is clearing 
away the snow, and I imagine that Christ 
is coming to see me. I was entirely out 
of my mind, old dotard that I am!’’ 
Avdyeitch sewed about a dozen stitches,. 
and then felt impelled to look through 
the window again. He looked out again 
through the window, and sees Stepanuitch 
has leaned his shovel against the wall, 
and is either warming himself, or resting. 
He is an old, broken-down man: evi- 
dently he has not strength enough, even 
to shovel the snow. Avdyeitch said to 
himself. ‘‘I will give him some tea: 
by the way, the samovar must be boil- 
ing by this time.’’ Avdyeitch laid down 
his awl rose from his seat, put the samovar 
on the table, made the tea, and 
tapped with his finger at the glass. 
Stepanuitch turned around, and came to 
the window. Avdyeitch beckoned to 
him, and went to open the door. 

‘*Come in, warm yourself a little,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ You must be cold.”’ 

‘* May Christ reward you for this ! my 
bones ache,’’ said Stepanuitch. 

Stepanuitch came in, and shook off the 
snow, tried to wipe his feet, so as not to 
soil the floor, but staggered. 

‘*Don’t trouble to wipe your feet. I 
will clean it up myself: we are used to 
such things. Come in and sit down,”’ 
said Avdyeitch. ‘‘ Drink a cup of tea.’’ 

And Avdyeitch filled two glasses, and 
handed one to his guest; while he himself 
poured his tea into a saucer, and began 
to blow it. 

Stepanuitch finished drinking his glass 
of tea, turned the glass upside down, put 
upon it the half-eaten lump of sugar, and 
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began to express his thanks. But it was 
evident he wanted some more. 

‘*Have some more,’’ said Avdyeitch, 
filling both his own glass and his guest’s. 
Avdyeitch drinks his tea, but from time 
to time keeps glancing out into the 
street. 

Are you expecting any one?’ asked 
his guest. : 

‘“‘Am I expecting any one?’ Iam 
ashamed even to tell whom I expect. 
I am, and I am not, expecting some one; 
but one word has impressed itself upon 
my heart. Whether it is a dream, or 
som ething else, I do not know. Don’t 
you see, brother, I was reading yesterday 
* the gospel about Christ, the datiushka 
(dear father); how he suffered, how he 
suffered, how he walked on the earth. I 
suppose you have heard about it ?”’ 

** Indeed I have,’’ replied Stepanuitch: 
‘but we are people in darkness; we 
can’t read.”’ 

‘* Well, now, I was reading about that 
very thing,—how he walked upon the 
earth: I read, you know, how he comes 
to the Pharisee and the Pharisee did not 
treat him hospitably. Well, and so, my 
brother, I was reading, yesterday, about 
this very thing, and was thinking to my- 
self how he did not receive Christ, the 
Batiushka, with honor. If, for example, 
he should come to me, or any one else, I 
think to myself I should not even know 
how toreceivehim. And he gave him no 
reception at all. Well! while I was thus 
thinking, I fell asleep, brother, and I hear 
some one call me by name. I got up: the 
voice, just as though some one whispered, 
says, ‘Be on the watch: I shall come 
tomorrow.’ And this happened twice. 
Well! would you believe it, it got into 
my head? I scold myself—and yet I am 
expecting him, the Batiushka.’’ 

Stepanuitch shook his head, and said 
nothing : he finished drinking his glass 
of tea, and put it on the side ; but Avdy- 
eitch picked up the glass again, and filled 
it once more. 

**Drink some more for your good 
health. You see, I have an idea, that 
when the Batiuskha went about on this 
earth, he disdained no one, and had more 
to do with the simple people. He always 
went to see the simple people. He 
picked out his disciples more from among 
our brethren, sinners like ourselves from 
the working-class. He says, he who 
exalts himself shall be humbled, and he 
who is humbled shali:become exalted. 
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You, says he, call me Lord, and I, says 
he, wash your feet. Whoever wishes, 
says he, to be the first, the same shall be 
a servant to all. Because, says he, 
blessed are the poor, the humble, the 
kind; the generous.’’ And Stepanuitch 
forgot about his tea: he was an old man, 
and easily moved to tears. He is sitting 
listening, and the tears are rolling down 
his face. 

‘*Come, now, have some more tea,’’ 
said Avdyeitch ; but Stepanuitch made 
the sign of the cross, thanked him, 
turned up his glass, and arose. 

‘‘Thanks to you,’’ he says, ‘‘ Martin 
Avdyeitch, for treating me so kindly, and 
satisfying me, soul and body.’’ 

‘You are welcome; come in again: 
always glad to see a friend,’ said Avdy- 
eitch. 

Stepanuitch departed; and Martin 
poured out the rest of the tea, drank it 
up, put away the dishes, and sat down 
again by the window to work, to stitch 
ona patch. He is stitching, and at the 
same time looking through the window. 
He is expecting Christ, and is all the 
while thinking of him and his deeds, and 
his head is filled with the different 
speeches of Christ. 

Two soldiers passed by : one wore boots 
furnished by the crown, and the other 
one, boots that he had made; then the 
master of the next house, passed by in 
shining galoshes; then a baker with a 
basket passed by. All passed by; and 
now there came also by the window a 
woman in woollen stockings and wooden 
shoes. She passed by the window, and 
stood still near the window-case. 

Avdyeitch looked up at her from the 
window, sees it is a strange woman 
poorly clad, and with a child: she was 
standing by the wall with her back to 
the wind, trying to wrap up the child, 
and she has nothing to wrap it up in. 
The woman was dressed in shabby sum- 
mer clothes: and from behind the frame, 
Avdyeitch hears the child crying, and 
the woman trying to pacify it ; but she is 
not able to pacify it. Avdyeitch got up, 
went to the door ascended the steps, and 
cried, ‘‘ Hey! my good woman!’’ The 
woman heard him and turned around. 

‘“Why are you standing in the cold 
with the child? Come into my room, 
where it is warm: you can manage it 
better. Right.in this way !” 

The woman was astonished. She sees 
an old, old man in an apron, with spec- 
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tacles on his nose, calling her to him. 
She followed him. They descended the 
steps, entered the room : the old man led 
the woman to his bed. 

‘« There,’’ says he, ‘‘ sit down, my good 
woman, nearer to the stove: you can get 
warm, and nurse the child.’’ 

‘*T have no milk for him. I myself 
have not eaten any thing since morning,’’ 
said the woman ; but, nevertheless, she 
took the child to her breast. 

Avdyeitch shook his head, went to the 
table, brought out the bread and a dish, 
opened the oven-door, poured into the 
dish some cabbage-soup, took out the 
pot with the gruel, but it was not done 
yet ; so he filled the dish with shchz only, 
and put it on the table. He got the 
bread, took the towel down from the 
hook, and put upon the table. 

**Sit down,’’ he says, “‘and eat, my 
good woman; and I will mind the little 
one. You see, I once had children of 
my own. I know howto handle them.’’ 

The woman crossed herself, sat down 
at the table, and began to eat; while 
Avdyeitch took a seat on the bed near the 
infant. Avdyeitch kept smacking and 
smacking to it with his lips ; but it wasa 
poor kind of smacking, for he had no 
teeth. The little one still cries. And it 
occurred to Avdyeitch to threaten the 


little one with his finger: he waves,’ 


waves his finger right before the child’s 
mouth and hastily withdraws it. He 
does not put it to its mouth, because his 
finger is black, and soiled with wax. 
And the little one looked at his finger, 
and became quiet: then it began to 
smile, and Avdyeitch was also glad. 


While the woman is eating, she tells who. 


she is, and whither she was going. 

**T,’’ says she, ‘‘am a soldier’s wife. 
It is now seven months since they sent 
my husband away off, and no tidings. 
I lived out as cook ; the baby was born ; 
no one cared to keep me with a child. 
This is the third month that I have been 
struggling along without a place. I ate 
up all I had. I wanted to engage asa 
wet-nurse—no one would take me—I am 
too thin, they say. I have just been to 
the merchant's wife, where lives our 
babotchka (dear grandmother), and so 
they promised to take us in. I thought 
this was the end of it. But she told-me 
to come next week. And she lives a 
long way off. I got tired out; and it 
tired him, too, my heart’s darling. 
Fortunately, our landlady takes pity on 
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us for the sake of Christ, and gives usa 
room, else I don’t know how I should 
manage to get along.’’ 

Avdyeitch sighed, and said, ‘‘ Haven’t 
you any warm clothes ?”’ 

‘Now is the time, friend, to wear 
warm clothes; but yesterday I pawned 
my last shawl for a twenty-kopek piece,”’ 
(worth sixteen cents). 

The woman canie to the bed, and took 
the child ; and Avdyeitch rose, and went 
to the little wall, and succeeded in finding 
an old coat. 

‘Na!’ says he: ‘it is a poor thing, 
yet you may turn it to some use.’’ 

The woman looked at the coat, looked 
at the old man; she took the coat and 
burst into tears: and Avdyeitch turned 
away his head ; crawling under the bed; 
he pushed out a little trunk, ruammaged 
in it, and sat down again opposite the 
woman. 

And the woman said, ‘‘ May Christ 
bless you, diedushka (dear grandfather) ! 
He must have sent me himself to your 
window. My little child would have 
frozen to death. When I started out, it 
was warm, but now it is terribly cold. 
And he, Batiushka, led you to look 
through the window, and to take pity on 
me, an unfortunate.’’ 

Avdyeitch smiled, and said, ‘‘ Indeed, 
he did that! I have been looking 
through the window, my good woman, 
not without cause.’’ And Martin told 
the soldier’s wife his dream, and how he 
heard the voice,—how the Lord promised 
to come and see him that day. 

‘‘ All things are possible,’’ said the 
woman. She rose, put on the coat, 
wrapped her little child in it; and, as 
she started to take leave, she thanked 
Avdyeitch again. 

‘*Take this, for Christ’s sake,’’ said 
Avdyeitch, giving her a twenty-kopek 
piece : ‘‘ redeem your shawl.’’ She made 
the sign of the cross. Avdyeitch made, 
the sign of the cross, and went with her 
to the door. 

The woman left. Avdyeitch ate some 
shchi, washed some dishes, and sat down 
again to work. While he works he still 
remembers the window : when the window 
grew darker, he immediately looked out 
to see who was passing by. Both ac- 
quaintances and strangers passed by, and 
there was nothing out of the ordinary. 

But here Avdyeitch sees that an old 
apple-woman has stopped right in front of 
his window. She carries a basket with 
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apples. Only a few were left, as she had, 
nearly sold them all out; and over her 
shoulder she had a bag full of chips. 
She must have gathered them up in some 
new building, and was on her way home. 
One could see that the bag was heavy on 
her shoulder : she wanted to shift it to the 
other shoulder. So she lowered the bag 
upon the sidewalk, stood the basket with 
the apples on a little post, and began to 
shake down the splinters in the bag. 
And while she was shaking her bag, a 
little boy in a torn cap came along picked 
up an apple from the basket, and was 
about to make his escape; but the old 
woman noticed it, turned around, and 
caught the youngster by his sleeve. The 
little boy began to struggle, tried to tear 
’ himself away ; but the old woman grasped 
him with both hands, knocked off his 
cap and caught him by the hair. 
he little boy is screaming, the old 
woman is scolding. Avdyeitch lost no 
time in putting away his awl; he threw 
it upon the floor, sprang to the door,—he 
even stumbled on the stairs, and dropped 
his eye-glasses,—and rushed out into the 
street. 

The old woman is pulling the youngster 
by the hair, and is scolding, and threat- 
ening to take him to the policeman: the 
youngster defends himself, and denies 
the charge. ‘‘I did not take it,”’ he says: 
‘‘what are you beating me for? let me 
go!’ Avdyeitch tried to separate them. 
He took the boy by his arm, and says, 

‘‘Let him go, babushka (dear grand- 
mother); forgive him, for Christ’s sake.’’ 

**T will forgive him so that he won’t 
forget till the new broom grows. I am 
going to take the little villain to the 

ice.’”’ 

Avdyeitch began to entreat the old 
woman : 

** Let him go, babushka,”’ he said, ‘‘ he 
will never do it again. Let him go for 
Christ’s sake.’’ 

The old woman let him loose : the boy 
tried to run, but Avdyeitch kept him 
back. 

** Ask the babushka’s forgiveness.’’ he 
said, ‘‘and don’t you ever do it again. 
I saw you taking the apple.”’ 

With tears in his eyes, the boy began to 
ask forgiveness. 

‘Well, that’s right ; and now, here’s an 
apple for you.’”’ Avdyeitch got an apple 


from the basket, and gave it to the boy. 
**I will pay~you for it, babushka,’’ he 
said to the old woman. 
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‘*You ruin them that way, the good-for- 
nothings,’’ said the old woman. ‘‘ He 
ought to be treated so that he would re- 
member it for a whole week.”’ 

‘*Eh, babushka, babushka,’’ said 
Avdyeitch, ‘‘that is right according to 
our judgment, but not according to God’s. 
If he is to be whipped for an apple, then 
what do we deserve for our sins ?”’ 

The old woman was silent. 

Avdyeitch told her the parable of the 
khozyain (proprietor)who forgave a debtor 
all that he owed him, and how the debtor 
went and began to choke one who owed 
him. 

The old woman listened, and the boy 
stood listening. 

‘God has commanded us to, forgive,’’ 
said Avdyeitch, ‘‘ else we, too, may not be 
forgiven. All should be forgiven, and 
the thoughtless especially.”’ 

The old woman shook her head, and 


sighed. 

‘‘That’s so,’ said ‘she; ‘‘ but the 
trouble is, that they are very much 
spoiled.”’ 


‘*'Then, we who are older must teach 
them,’’ said Avdyeitch. 

‘‘That’s just what I say,’’ remarked 
the old woman. ‘‘I myself had seven of 
them,—only one daughter is left.””’ And 
the old woman began to relate where and 
how she lived with her daughter, and how 
many grandchildren she had. ‘‘ Here,’’ 
she says, ‘‘ my strength is only so-so, and 
yet Ihavetowork. I pity the youngsters 
—my grandchildren—how nice they are ! 
No one gives me such a welcome as they 
do. Aksintka won’t go to any one but 
me. (Babushka, dear babushka, love- 
liest’’—and the old woman grew quite 
sentimental. 

‘* Of course, it is a childish trick. God 
be with him,’’ said she, pointing to the 
boy. 

The woman was just about to lift the 
bag upon her shoulder, when the boy 
ran up, and says, ‘‘Let me carry it, 
babushka : it is on my way.”’ 

The old woman nodded her head, and 
put the bag on the boy’s back. 

Side by side they both passed along 
the street. And the old woman even for- 
got to ask Avdyeitch to pay for the 
apple. 

Avdyeitch stood motionless, and kept 
gazing after them; and he heard them 
talking all the time as they walked away. 
After Avdyeitch saw them disappear, he 
returned to his room ; he found his eye- 
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glasses on the stairs,—they were not 
broken; he picked up his awl, and sat 
down to work again. 

After working a little while, it grew 
darker, so that he could not see to sew: 
he saw the lamplighter passing by to light 
the street-lamps. 

“It must be time to make a light,’’ he 
thought to himself; so he fixed his little 
lamp, hung it up, and betook himself 
again to work. He had one boot already 
finished ; he turned it around, looked at 
it: ‘‘ Well done.’?’ He put away his 
tools, swept up the cuttings, cleared off 
the bristles and ends, took the lamp, put 
it on the table, and took down the Gos- 
pels from the shelf. He intended to 
open the book at the very place where he 
had yesterday put a piece of leather as a 
mark, but it happened to open at another 
place ; and the moment Avdyeitch opened 
the Testament, he recollected his last 
night’s dream. And as soon as he re- 
membered it, it seemed as though he 
heard some one stepping about behind 
him. Avdyeitch looked around, and 
sees—there, in the dark corner, it seemed 
as though people were standing: he was 
at a loss to know who they were. And 
a voice whispered in his ear,— 

**Martin—ah, Martin! did you not 
recognize me ?”’ 

**Who ?”’ uttered Avdyeitch. 

‘**Me,’’ repeated the voice. ‘‘It’sI;’’ 
and Stepanuitch stepped forth from the 
dark corner ; he smiled, and like a little 
cloud faded away, and soon vanished. 

‘* And this is I,’’ said the voice. From 
the dark corner stepped forth the woman 
with her child: the woman smiled, the 
child laughed, and they also vanished. 

‘* And this is I,’’ continued the voice ; 
both the old woman and the boy with the 
apple stepped forward ; both smiled and 
vanished. 

Avdyeitch’s soul rejoiced: he crossed 
himself, put on his eye-glasses, and be- 
gan to read the Evangelists where it 
happened to open. On the upper part of 
the page he rerd, — 

‘‘For I was an hungered, and ye gave me 
meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink : I was a stranger, and ye took me 
RAT be 6% 

And on the lower part of the page he 
read this: 

‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it tinto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me’’ (St. Matthew, 
chap. xxv.). 


OPPOSITE EXAMPLES. 
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And Avdyeitch undéfstédd~that his . 
dream did not deceive him; that the 
Saviour really called upon him that day, 
and that he really received him. 


-— 


OPPOSITE EXAMPLES. 








BY HORACE MANN. 





| ASK the young man who is just form- 
ing his habits of life, or just beginning 
to indulge those habitual trains of thought 
out of which habits grow, to look around 
him, and mark the examples whose 
fortune he would covet, or whose fate he 
would abhor. Even as we walk the 
streets, we meet with exhibitions of each 
extreme. Here, behold a _ patriarch, 
whose stock of vigor threescore years and 
ten seem hardly to have impaired. His 
erect form, his firm step, his elastic limbs, 
and undimmed senses, are so many cer- 
tificates of good conduct; or rather, so 
mavy jewels and orders of nobility with 
which nature has honored him for his 
fidelity to her laws. His fair complexion 
shows that his blood has never been cor- 
rupted ; his pure breath, that he has never 
yielded his digestive apparatus to abuse ; 
his exact language and keen apprehen- 
sion, that his brain has never been 
drugged or stupefied by the poisons of 
distiller or tobacconist. Enjoying his 
appetites to the highest, he has preserved 
the power of enjoying them. As he 
drains the cup of life, there are no lees at 
the bottom. His organs will reach the 
goal of existence together. Painlessly 
as a candle burns down in its socket, so 
will he expire; and a little imagination 
will convert him into another Enoch, 
translated from earth to a better world 
without the sting of death. 

But look at an opposite extreme, where 
an opposite history is recorded. What 
wreck so shocking to behold as the wreck 
of a dissolute man ; the vigor of life ex- 
hausted, and yet the first steps in an 
honorable career not taken ; in himself a 
lazar-house of diseases ; dead, but, by a 
heathenish custom of society, unbufied ! 
Rogues have had the initial letter of 
their title burnt into the palm of their 
hands ; even for murder, Cain was only 
branded on the forehead ; but over the 
whole person of the debauchee or the in- 
ebriate, the signatures of infamy are 
written. How nature brands him with 
stigma and opprobrium! How she hangs 
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labels all over him, to testify her disgust at 
his existence, and to admonish others to 
beware of hisexample? How she loosens 
all his joints, sends tremors along his 
muscles, bends forward his frame, as if 
to bring him on all fours with kindred 
brutes, or to degrade him to reptile’s 
crawling! How she disfigures his coun- 
tenance, as if intent on obliberating all 
traces of her own image, so that she may 
swear she never made him! How she 
pours rheum over his eyes, sends foul 
spirits to inhabit his breath, and shrieks, 
as with a trumpet, from every pore of his 
body, ‘‘ Behold a beast!’ Such a man 
may be seen in the streets of our cities 
every day; if rich enough, he may be 
found in the saloons, and at the tables of 
the ‘‘upper ten;’’ but surely, to every 
man of purity and honor, to every man 
whose wisdom as well as whose heart is 
unblemished, the wretch who comes 
cropped and bleeding from the pillory, 
and redolent with its appropriate per- 
fumes, would be a guest or a companion 
far less offensive and disgusting. 

Now let the young man, rejoicing in 
his manly proportions, and in his come- 
liness, look on ¢hzs picture, and on /his, 
and then say after the likeness of which 
model he intends his own erect stature 
and sublime countenance shall be con- 
figured. 


_ 


ON SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 





BY T. H. HUXLEY. 


| HOPE you will consider that the 
arguments I have now stated, even if 
there were no better ones, constitute a 
sufficient apology for urging the intro- 


duction of science into schools. The 
next question to which I have to address 
myself is, What sciences ought to be 
thus taught? And this is qne of the 
most important of questions. There are 
other forms of culture besides physical 
science ; and I should be profoundly sorry 
to see ‘te fact forgotten, or even to ob- 
serve a tendency to starve or cripple lit- 
erary or zesthetic culture for the sake of 
science. Such a narrow view of the 
nature of education has nothing to do 
with my firm conviction that a complete 
and thorough scientific culture ought to 
be introduced into all schools. By this, 
however, I do not mean that every school- 
boy should be taught everything in 
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science. That would be a very absurd 
thing to conceive, and a very mischevious 
thing to attempt. WhatI mean is, that 
no boy or girl should leave school with- 
out possessing a grasp of the general 
character of science, and without having 
been disciplined, more or less, in the 
methods of all sciences; so that, when 
turned into the world to make their own 
way, they shall be prepared to face scien- 
tific problems, not by knowing at once 
the conditions of every problem, or by 
being able at once to solve it, but by 
being familiar with the general current of 
scientific thought, and by being able to 
apply the methods of science in the 
proper way, when they have acquainted 
themselves with the conditions of the 
special problem. 

That is what I understand by scientific 
education. To furnish a boy with such 
an educatiou, it is by no means necessary 
that he should devote his whole school 
existence to physical science ; in fact, no 
one would lament so one-sided a pro- 
ceeding more than I. Nay, more, it is 
not necessary for him to give up more 
than a moderate share of his time to such 
studies, if they be properly selected and 
arranged, and if he be trained in them in 
a fitting manner. 

I conceive the proper course to be some- 
what as follows: To begin with, let every 
child be instructed in those general views 
of the phenomena of nature for which we 
have no exact English name. The near- 
est approximation to a name for what I 
mean, which we possess, is ‘‘ physical 
geography’’; that is to say, a general 
knowledge of the earth, and what is on 
it, in it, and about it. If any one who 
has had experience of the ways of young 
children will call to mind their questions, 
he will find that so far as they can be put 
into any scientific category, they come 
under this head. The child asks, 
‘‘What is the moon, and why does it 
shine?’’ ‘‘ What is water, and why does 
itrun?’’ ‘‘Whatisthe wind?’ ‘‘What 
makes the waves in the sea?’’ ‘‘ Where 
does this animal live, and what is the 
use of that plant ?’’ And if not snubbed 
and stunted by being told not to ask 
foolish questions, there is no limit to the 
intellectual craving of a young child, nor 
any bounds to the slow but solid accre- 
tion of knowledge and developing of 
the thinking faculty in this way. To 
all such questions answers which are 
necessarily incomplete, though true as 
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far as they go, may be given by any 
teacher whose ideas represent real know- 
ledge, and not mere book learning ; and 
a panoramic view of nature, accompanied 
by a strong infusion of the scientific 
habit of mind, may thus be placed within 
the reach of every child nine or ten years 
of age. 

After this preliminary opening of the 
eyes to the great spectacle of the daily 
progress of nature, as the reasoning fac- 
ulties of the child grow and he becomes 
familiar with the use of the tools of 
knowledge,—reading, writing, and ele- 
mentary mathematics,—he should pass 
on to what is, in the more strict sense, 
physical science. Now, there are two 
kinds of physical science. The one re- 
gards form and the relation of forms to 
one another ; the other deals with causes 
and effects. In many of what we term 
our science, these two kinds are mixed 
up together ; but systematic botany isa 
pure example of the former kind, and 
physics of the latter kind of science. 
Every educational advantage which 
training in physical science can give is 
obtainable from the proper study of these 
two; and I should be contented for the 
present if they, added to physical geo- 
graphy, furnished the whole of the scien- 
tific curriculum of schools. Indeed, I 
conceive it would be one of the greatest 
boons which could be conferred upon 
England, if henceforward every child in 
the country were instructed in the gen- 
eral knowledge of the things about it, in 
the elements of physics and of botany ; 
but I should be still better pleased if 
there could be added somewhat of chem- 
istry, and an elementary acquaintance 
with human physiology. 

So far as school education is concerned, 
I want to go no farther just now ; and I 
believe that such instruction would make 
an excellent introduction to that prepara- 
tory scientific training which, as I have 
indicated, is so essential for the success- 
ful pursuit of our most important pro- 
fessions. But this modicum of instruc- 
tion must be so given as to insure real 
knowledge and practical discipline. If 
scientific education is to be dealt with as 
mere book-work, it will be better not to 
attempt it, but to stick to the Latin 
Grammar, which makes no pretence to 
be anything but book-work. 

If the great benefits of scientific train- 
ing are sought, it is essential that such 
training should be real ; that is to say, 
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that the mind of the scnolar should be 
brought into direct relation with fact; 
that he should not merely be told a 
thing, but made to see by the use of his 
own intellect and ability that the thing is 
so, and not otherwise. The great pecu- 
liarity of scientific training, that in virtue 
of which it cannot be replaced by any 
other discipline whatsoever, is this bring- 
ing of the mind directly in contact with 
fact, and practicing the intellect in the 
completest form of induction ; that is to 
say, in drawing conclusions from particu- 
lar facts made known by immediate ob- 
servation of nature. 

The other studies which enter into 
ordinary education do not discipline the 
mind in this way. Mathematical train- 
ing is almost purely deductive. The 
mathematician starts with a few simple 
propositions, the proof of which is so ob- 
vious that they are called self-evident, 
and the rest of his work consists of sub- 
tile deductions from them. The teaching 
of languages, at any rate as ordinarily 
practiced, is of the same general nature, 
—authority and tradition furnish the 
data, and the mental operations of the 
scholar are deductive. 

Again, if history be the subject of study, 
the facts are still taken upon the evidence 
of tradition and authority. You cannot 
make a boy see the battle of Thermopylee 
for himself, or know, of his own know- 
ledge, that Cromwell once ruled England. 
There is no direct contact with natural 
fact by this road, nor any dispensing 
with authority, but rather a resting 
upon it. 

In all these respects science differs from 
other educational discipline, and prepares 
the scholar for common life. What have 
we to do in every-day life? Most of the 
business which demands our attention is 
matter of fact, which needs, in the first 
place, to be accurately observed or appre- 
hended ; in the second, to be interpreted 
by inductive and deductive reasonings, 
which are altogether similar in their na- 
ture to those employed in science. In 
the one case as in the other, whatever is 
taken for granted is so taken at one’s 
own peril. Fact and reason are the ulti- 
mate arbiters, and patience and honesty 
are the great helpers out of difficulty. 

But if scientific training is to yield its 
most eminent results, it must, I repeat, 
be made practical. That is to say, in 
explaining. to a child the general phe- 
nomena of nature, you must, as far as 
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possible, give reality to your teaching by 
object lessons, In teaching him botany, 
must handle the plants and dissect he 
the flowers for himself; in teaching him 
physics and chemistry, you must not be 
solicitous to fill him with information, but 
you must be careful that what he learns 
he knows of his own knowledge. Don’t 
be satisfied with telling him that a mag- 
net attracts iron. Let him see that it 
does ; let him feel the pull of the one 
upon the other for himself. And, espe- 
cially, tell him that it is his duty to 
doubt, until he has been compelled by 
the absolute authority of nature to be- 
lieve, that which is written in books. 
Pursue this discipline carefully and con- 
scientiously, and you may make sure 
that however scanty may be the measure 
of information which you have poured 
into the boy’s mind, you have created an 
intellectual habit of priceless value in 
practical life. 

One is constantly asked, When should 
this scientific education be commenced ! 
I should say, with the dawn of intelli- 
gence. As I have already said, a child 
seeks for information about matters of 
physical science as soon as it begins to 
talk. The first teaching it wants is an 
object lesson of one sort or another ; and 
as soon as it is fit for systematic instruc- 
tion of any kind, it is fit for a modicum 
of science. 

People talk of the difficulty of teaching 
young children such matters, and in the 
same breath insist on their committing 
to memory propositions far harder to com- 
prehend than anything in the educational 
course [ have proposed. Again, I am 
incessantly told that we who advocate 
the introduction of science into schools 
make no allowance for the stupidity of 
the average boy or girl; but it is my 
belief that stupidity, in nine cases out of 
ten, is unnatural, and is developed by a 
long process of parental and pedagogic 
repression of the natural intellectual ap- 
petites, accompanied by a persistent at- 
tempt to create artificial ones for food 
which is not only tasteless, but, at the 
same time, essentially indigestible. 

Those who urge the difficulty of in- 
structing young people in science are 
apt to forget another very important con- 
dition of success ; important in all kinds 
of teaching, but most essential, I am dis- 
posed to think, when the scholars are 
very young. This condition is, that the 
teacher should himself really and practi- 
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cally know his subject. If he does, he 
will be able to speak of it in the easy lan- 
guage, and with the completeness of con- 
viction, with which he talks of any ordi- 
nary every-day matter. If he does not, 
he will be afraid to wander beyond the 
limits of the technical phraseology which 
he has gotten up ; and a dead dogmatism, 
which oppresses or raises opposition, will 
take the place of the lively confidence, 
born of personal conviction, which cheers 
and encourages the eminently sympa- 
thetic mind of childhood. 


OGG, THE SON OF BEORL. 
BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


E must enter the town of St. Ogg’s, 

—that venerable town with the red 
fluted roofs and the broad warehouse 
gables, where the black ships unlade 
themselves of their burdens from the far 
North. It is one of those old, old towns 
which impress one as a continuation and 
outgrowth of nature, as much as the nests 
of the bower-birds or the winding gal- 
leries of the white ants: a town which 
carries the traces of its long growth and 
history like a millennial tree, and has 
sprung up and developed in the same 
spot between the river and the low hill, 
from the time when the Roman legions 
turned their backs on it from the camp 
on the hillside, and’ the long-haired sea- 
kings came up the river and looked with 
fierce eager eyes at the fatness of the 
land. It is a town “familiar with for- 
gotten years.'’ The shadow of the Saxon 
hero-king still walks there fitfully, re- 
viewing the scenes of his youth and love- 
time, and is met by the gloomier shadow 
of the dreadful heathen Dane, who was 
stabbed in the midst of his warriors by 
the sword of an invisible avenger, and 
who rises on autumn evenings like a 
white mist from his tumulus on the hill, 
and hovers in the court of the old hall 
by the river-side,—the spot where he was 
thus miraculously slain in the days be- 
fore the old hall was built. It was the 
Normans who began to build that fine 
old hall, which is like the town, tell- 
ing of thoughts and hands of widely- 
sundered generations ; but it is all so old 
that we look with loving pardon at its 
inconsistencies, and are well content that 
they who built the stone oriel, and they 
who built the Gothic facade and towers 
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of finest small brickwork with the trefoil 
ornament, and the windows and battle- 
ments defined with stone, did not sacri- 
legiously pull down the ancient half- 
timbered body with its oak-roofed ban- 
queting-hall. 

But older than this old hall is perhaps 
the bit of wall now built into:the belfry 
of the parish church, and said to be a 
remnant of the original chapel dedicated 
to St. Ogg, the patron saint of this 
ancient town, of whose history I possess 
several manuscript versions. I incline 
to the briefest, since, if it should not be 
wholly true, it is at least likely to con- 
tain the least falsehood. ‘‘ Ogg, the son 
of Beorl,’’ says my private hagiographer, 
‘‘was a boatman who earned a scanty 
living by ferrying passengers across the 
river Floss. And it came to pass, one 
evening when the winds were high, that 
there sat moaning by the brink of the 
river a woman with a child in her arms; 
and she was clad in rags, and had a worn 
and withered look, and she craved to be 
rowed across the river. And the men 
thereabout questioned her, and said, 
‘Wherefore dost thou desire to cross the 
river? ‘Tarry till the morning, and take 
shelter here for the night: so shalt thou 
be wise and not foolish.’ Still she went 
on to mourn and tocrave. But Ogg, the 
son of Beorl, came up and said, ‘I will 
ferry thee across: it is enough that thy 
heart needs it.’ And he ferried her 
across. And it came to pass, when she 
stepped ashore, that her rags were turned 
into robes of flowing white, and her face 
became bright with exceeding beauty, 
and there was a glory around it, so that 
she shed a light on the waters like the 
moon in its brightness. And she said, 
‘Ogg, the son of Beorl, thou art blessed 
in that thou didst not question and 
wrangle with the heart’s need, but wast 
smitten with pity, and didst straightway 
relieve the same. And from henceforth 
whoso steps into thy boat shall be in no 
peril from the storm; and whenever it 
puts forth to the rescue, it shall save the 
lives of both men and beasts.’ And 
when the floods came, many were saved 
by reason of that blessing on the boat. 
But when Ogg, the son of Beorl, died, 
behold, in the parting of his soul, the 
boat loosed itself from its moorings, and 
was floated with the ebbing tide in great 
swiftness to the ocean, and was seen no 
more. Yet it was witnessed in the floods 
of the after-time, that at the coming on 
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of eventide, Ogg, the son of Beorl, was 
always seen with his boat upon the wide- 
spreading waters, and the Blessed Lady 
sat in the prow, shedding a light around 
as of the moon in its brightness, so that 
the rowers in the gathering darkness took 
heart and pulled anew.”’ 





THE CITY OF THE LIVING. 





MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


In a long vanished, age whose varied story 
No record has to-day— 

So long ago expired its grief and glory— 
There flourished, far away, 

In abroad realm, whose beauty pass’d all meas- 
A city fair and wide, [ure, 

Wherein the dwellers lived in peace and pleasure, 
And never any died. 

Disease, and pain, and death, those stern ma- 

rauders, 

Who mar our world’s fair face, 

Never encroached upon the pleasant borders 
Of that bright dwelling-place: 

No fear of parting and no dread of dying 
Could ever enter there— 

No mourning for the lost, no anguish’d crying, 
Made any face less fair. 

Without the city walls Death reigned as ever, 
And graves rose side by side; 

Within, the dwellers laughed at his endeavor, 
And never any died. 

Oh, happiest of all earth’s favored places! 
Oh, bliss to dwell therein! 

To live in the sweet light of loving faces, 
And fear no grave between! 

To feel no death-damp, gathering cold and 
Disputing life’s warm truth! [colder, 

To live on, never lonelier or older, 
Radiant in deathless youth! 


And, hurrying from the world’s remotest quar- 
A tide of pilgrims flowed {ters, 

Across broad plains and over mighty waters, 
To find that blest abode, 

Where never death should come between, and 
Them from their loved apart— [sever 

Where they might work, and will, and live for- 
Still holding heart to heart. [ever, 


And so they lived, in happiness and pleasure, 
And grew in power and pride, 

And did great deeds, and laid up stores of treas- 
And never any died. [ure, 

And many years rolled on, and saw them striving, 
With unabated breath; 

And other years still found and left them living, 
And gave no hope of death. 

Yet listen, hapless soul, whom angels pity, 
Craving a boom like this; 

Mark how the dwellers in the wondrous city 
Grew weary of their bliss. 

One and another, who had been concealing 
The pain of life’s long thrall, 

Forsook their pleasant places, and came stealing 
Outside the city wall, 

Craving, with wish that brook’d no more deny- 
So long had it been crossed, [ing, 

The blessed possibility of dying— 
The treasure they had lost. 
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Daily the current of rest-seeking mortals 
Swelled to a broader tide,. 

Till none were left within the city’s portals, 
And graves grew green outside. 


Would it be worth the having or the giving— 
The boon of endless breath ? 

Ah, for the weariness that comes of living 
There is no cure but death. 

Ours were indeed a fate deserving pity, 
Were that sweet rest denied; 

And few, methinks, would care to find the city 
Where never any died! 


> 


THE DOG THAT ‘‘ YOWLED.”’ 


HERE is a cry on the street. One 

after another a dozen windows across 
the way are opened, and heads are thrust 
out to see what is the matter. Work in 
the editorial room is temporarily sus- 
pended. There are a thousand noises on 
Federal street, Boston—the buzz of 
electric cars, the rattle of wagons, the 
deafening clang of teams loaded with 
iron, and occasionally a band to advertise 
a base-ball match or the warning bugle 
of the fire patrol. We are used to all 





these noises, but this was something not 
on the regular calendar. 


It was the yelp- 
It was not so much a yelp 
asa yowl. I am glad that the Century 
Dictionary recognizes that word. It is 
as old as Chaucer. A dog’s yelp means 
physical pain. His yowl means mental 
pain. The first impression of the people 
over the way and here in this office was 
that the dog had suffered an accident or 
that somebody had been ill-treating him. 
He would have had no lack of champions 
then; but soon it became evident that 
there was a certain pathos and longing in 
his tone which did not mean physical 
suffering. It did not take long to locate 
the sufferer. It was a dog in an express 
wagon across the street. His master had 
gone off and left him, and a sense of his 
desolation had come over him. Physi- 
cally speaking, he could not be said to 
be lonely. People were rapidly passing 
up and down the side-walk ; and, had he 
been cross or frivolous, he might have 
amused himself by barking at the pass- 
ing teams or the buzzing electrics. But 
he had lost his human friend. Nobody 
paid him any attention. It was a pop- 
ulous solitude so far as he was concerned. 
The horse before the wagon seemed to be 
entirely reconciled to the situation. He 
was taking a philosophic snooze, hoping 
that his driver would not come back 
until he got through his nap. But there 


ing of a dog. 
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was somehow a wonderful relation be- 
tween the heart of the dog and. the man 
who had left him there, and he howled 
out his sorrows in the busy street. 

The workmen with their bare arms and 
heads looking out of the windows across 
the way smiled with evident relief when 
they divined what wasthe matter. They 
were too far away to render relief. The 
Levite and the Pharisee, too, were not 
wanting. There were a good many, in- 
deed, who ‘‘ passed by on the other side;’’ 
but before long a small but sympathetic 
crowd had gathered around the wagon, 
and a laughing, bright-eyed boy reen- 
acted the parable of the good Samaritan. 
He had no oil or wine and no bandages. 
He had simply the infinite leisure and in- 
finite good nature of an errand-boy, and 
all that he did was to pat the dog’s head 
and stroke his back. Instantly the 
yowling ceased. Here was a sympa- 
thetic friend, one who knew the language 
of a dog’s heart. A dog’s emotion is as 
long as his backbone. He can be joyful 
with his tongue, but his deepest personal 
gratitude he expresses with his tail. I 
say ‘‘personal,’’ because the emotion he 
expressed, the emotion of love and grati- 
tude, seems to me to be one of the 
highest attributes of personality. The 
stroke of the boy’s hand and the wagging 
of the dog’s tail sprang essentially from 
the same impulse—the impulse to bestow 
a healing tenderness and sympathy and 
the impulse to return it with a serene and 
joyful gratitude. ‘‘ Where are the nine?’’ 
said Jesus ; and nobody could tell. They 
had net even said, ‘‘ Thank you,”’ in re- 
turn for his sympathy and cleansing 
help. But this little dog seemed to be 
preaching from the wagon a noble sermon 
from that text inthe Epistle of John. 
** We love him because he first loved us.’’ 
That boy had been the ministering spirit 
who brought in his hand-stroke and his 
smile the consolations of God. How 
grand that the consolations of friendship 
and pity and sympathetic kinship which 
soothe a human heart in sorrow, and 
which come to us in the wordless pres- 
ence of one who is silently near, may 
minister to the ills of an afflicted brute, 
and be reflected in gladness and grati- 
tude! How sublime it is that the same 
love that is voiced in the highest of God’s 
creation is echoed from the lofty heights 
clear down into the lowest depths of ex- 
istence, as if to prove the universality of 
the love of God !—Christian Register. 
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DR. WARREN’S BULLETIN. 





F late there has been a gratifying in- 

crease of interest in the study of na- 
tural history as it bears upon agriculture. 
Farmers are beginning to see that their 
sons need more than a mere knowledge 
of the common branches. ‘They are be- 
ginning to demand school facilities that 
will enable their children to study how 
plants grow, how insects assist in the 
cross-fertilization of flowers, and how one 
can ascertain what birds destroy the in- 
sects injurious to vegetation. The school 
and the farmers’ institute are enlighten- 
ing our people on their friends in fur and 
in feathers, and teaching young and old, 
not only how to till the soil to better ad- 
vantage, how to plant trees and care for 
them, but also how to observe and enjoy 
the songs and the plumage of birds, and 
how to investigate the marvels which are 
continually transpiring in the field and 
the forest. To a youth whose eyes and 
mind have been opened to the wonders 
and beauties of nature, collections, prop- 
erly prepared, of stuffed birds, their nests 
and eggs, are of invaluable service ; and 
a bulletin or guide showing how such 
collections can be made, will be a boon to 
the rural population of our Jand. 

Such a bulletin has been prepared by 
Dr. H. B. Warren and issued under the 
auspices of the newly created State De- 
partment of Agriculture. Teachers 
should write for it without delay and se- 
cure a copy for their schools before the 
edition is exhausted. It contains illus- 
trations and instructions telling how to 
collect, skin, preserve and mount birds, 
together with a summary of the game 
and fish laws of Pennsylvania. A por- 
tion of the bulletin is devoted to ‘‘Don’ts’’ 
in which the author gives some valuable 
counsel to those who visit the domain of 
the farmer in quest of birds and animals 
for scientific purposes. 

The bulletin is a step in the right di- 
rection. It will help to bring one of the 
sciences nearer to our rural population. 
The country school has the best oppor- 
tunity to beget an interest in the study of 
nature. The real things with which 
sciences like botany and zodlogy deal, 
are daily before the eyes of pupils. An 
expert in educational affairs recently paid 
a visit;to the schools of a large city in 
New England and found, as he tells us, 
that many of the pupils had never seen 
ordinary domestic animals like the sheep 
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and the swine. If the children see noth- 
ing but paved streets and lofty edifices 
with a little patch of sky between the so- 
called sky-scrapers, some of which in 
these latter days lift themselves fourteen 
or more stories in height, how can it be 
expected that they shall take much in- 
terest in birds and insects, in cereals and 
crops, in forests and meadows? Why 
not utilize for educational purposes the 
advantages which the country boy has 
over his cousin in the city? Unfortu- 
nately the common branches are often 
taught to the exclusion of nature studies. 
The pupils learn to think in figures and 
maps and words—which is important 
enough as far as it goes—but the farmer 
of the next century will be compelled to 
think in the concepts of science, to use 
machinery intelligently, and to employ 
the forces of vegetable and animal life in 
new ways and under new conditions ; 
and the schools should fit the rising gen- 
eration to cope with the new problems 
which the twentieth century has in store 
for us. We trust that Dr. Warren will 
continue the preparation of bulletins de- 
signed to place Agriculture upon a 
scientific basis, and to open the eyes of 
the husbandmen to the possibilities of 
profit and enjoyment which are within 
reach of those only who grow up and 
spend their lives in the country. 


i. 
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A FORGOTTEN EDUCATOR. 





BY LEWIS R. HARLEY. 





HE exercises held at Girard Collegea 

few weeks ago in memory of Stephen 
Girard, the founder of that institution, 
recall to mind the distinguished services 
rendered to education by Dr. Francis 
Lieber, who in 1834, at the invitation of 
the trustees, drew up a plan for the or- 
ganization of thecollege. Francis Lieber 
was born in Berlin in the year 1800, and 
his youth was passed during a time of 
intense political strife. At the age of 
fifteen, he served in the Waterloo cam- 
paign. Returning to Berlin, he entered 
the Gymnasium in charge of Dr. Jahn. 
This school became a nursery of liberty, 
and Lieber being charged with holding 
republican sentiments, was placed under 
arrest. He was soon released, and al- 
lowed to allowed to enter the University 
of Jena, where, in 1820, he toek his de- 
gree. Being closely watched by the 
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police, he went to Greece to assist the 
people in their struggle for liberty. Re- 
turning from Greece, he spent some time 
in Rome with Niebuhr, the Prussian 
Minister, and he then proceeded to his 
native land ; but was again placed under 
arrest for entertaining liberal sentiments. 
Lieber now decided to make his home in 
America, and he arrived in this country 
in 1827. Heat once preceeded to Boston, 
where he began life as teacher in a swim- 
ming school. In Prussia he had been a 
gymnastic pupil of Dr. Jahn, whom Dr. 
Herbert B. Adams calls the father of 
modern physical culture. Dr. Jahn re- 
commended Lieber as a suitable person 
to introduce the Prussian system of phys- 
ical culture into the Fremont Gymna- 
sium in Boston. Here Lieber taught 
scientifically Prussian gymnastics, and he 
was one of the first exponents in Amer- 
ica of the physical basis of education. His 
school soon gained a wide reputation. 
Lieber’s plan for the organization of 
Girard College attracted wide-spread at- 
tention. It reveals the fact that he had 
a wonderful grasp of pedagogic questions, 
and but few recent writers have made any 
advance beyond his liberal ideas. At 


that time there were no polytechnic 
schools in America, and Lieber’s plan in- 
cluded the various branches of poly- 
technic instruction, as well as provision 


for the education of teachers. In com- 
menting on the plan, Edward Livingston 
wrote from Paris, in 1834: ‘‘ You have 
written three lines which ought forever 
to be impressed on the minds of all 
teachers, whether of science, politics or 
religion. I know of no truth more hap- 
pily expressed than that, ‘ There is a re- 
ligion under all the variety of sects ; there 
is a patriotism under all the variety of 
parties; there is a love of knowledge 
and a true science under all the variety 
of theories.’ ’’ 

As early as 1858, Lieber strongly urged 
the establishment of a real university in 
this country, as a cultural means of pro- 
moting a more generous nationality. 
This was twenty-five years before the 
university idea was reached in America, 
and his conception of a university inclu- 
ded all that our most venerable institu- 
tions have yet realized. 

In 1837, Lieber was called to the pro- 
fessorship of History and Politics in 
South Carolina College. In his contact 
with Niebuhr at Rome he had acquired 
a taste for historical studies, and he be- 
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came the first great teacher in this coun- 
try of history and politics as co-ordinated 
subjects. In 1857, he was called to Co- 
lumbia College, and this marked the first 
recognition by a Northern college of his- 
tory and politics as properly co-ordinated 
subjects. During these years, Lieber 
composed his great works on Political 
Ethics and Civil Liberty, which repre- 
sent the first transmission of political 
philosophy to the New World, and the 
first original production of political science 
in America. 

Hon. M. Russell Thayer, of Philadel- 
phia, admirably describes Lieber’s method 


-of teaching as follows: ‘‘ America owes 


a large debt to Lieber. Probably no man 
has instructed so many of our country- 
men in the truths of history, the canons 
of ethics, and the principles of political 
science. Nearly forty years of his life 
were spent in that service—years crowded 
also with industry in other departments, 
and in which he produced those great 
works which will in the future take their 
places beside the mort important which 
have appeared in the history of juris- 
prudence. His method of teaching was 
such as to make the subject attractive in 
the highest degree to his students, and 
they thoroughly understood everything 
they learned. He never read lectures, 
but expounded his subject in terse, fa- 
miliar language, and impressed them by 
copious and happy illustrations. At the 
end of every recitation he gave out what, 
for the next time, they ought to read 
collaterally, and what peculiar subjects or 
persons they ought to study besides the 
lesson. He caused them to read and 
find fiction, in connection with history, 
to see how great writers had conceived 
great characters. He relied much upon 
the blackboard. Toone he would give 
chronology ; to another, geography ; to 
another, names ; to another, battles. He 
always appointed a lesson ; but the stu- 
dents, when they came, did not know 
whether they were to recite or listen to a 
lecture, so that they always had to be 
prepared. Notes of his lectures were to 
be taken ; and he required each student 
to have a blank book, wherein they must 
enter titles of books and subjects to be 
studied in later life—such as were neces- 
sary for an educated man—and he was 
particular in requiring this blank book 
to have a stiff cover. He used to say 
that books were, like men, ‘ of little use 
without a stiff back.’ 
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‘Lieber died in 1872, after spending 
thirty-five years as a teacher of the most 
vital subjects to the youth of the Repub- 
lic. His busy years were also crowded 
with literary labor, and he has left as an 
enduring monument to scholarship and 
patient toil, his immortal contributions to 
political science. They are a mine of 
wealth to the inquiring student, and I can 
recall with pleasure and gratitude the op- 
portunity that I had in my University 
days to become acquainted with the 
works of Francis Lieber. They truly re- 
flect the character of the author, whose 
motto was ‘ No right without its duties, 
no duty without its rights.’ ”’ 


<= 


STUDY OF LATIN AND GREEK. 








BY SYDNEY SMITH. 





ATIN and Greek are useful, as they 

inure children to intellectual difficul- 
ties, and make the life of a young student 
what it ought to be, a life of considerable 
labor. We do not, of course, mean to 
confine this praise exclusively to the 
study of Latin and Greek, or to suppose 
that other difficulties might not be found 
which it would be useful to overcome ; 
but though Latin and Greek have this 
merit in common with many arts and 
sciences, still they have it ; and, if they 
do nothing else, they. at least secure a 
solid and vigorous application at a period 
of life which materially influences all 
other periods. ‘To go through the gram- 
mar of one language thoroughly is of 
great use for the mastery of every other 
grammar ; because there obtains, through 
all languages, a certain analogy to each 
other ih. their grammatical construction. 
Latin and Greek have now mixed them- 
selves etymologically with all the lan- 
guages of Modern Europe, and with none 
more than our own; so that we must 
read these two tongues for other objects 
than themselves. 

These two ancient languages are, as 
mere inventions—as pieces of mechanism 
—incomparably more beautiful than any 
of the modern languages of Europe ; their 
mode of signifying time and case termin- 
ations, instead of auxiliary verbs and 
particles, would of itself stamp their su- 
periority. Add to this the copious- 
ness of the Greek language, with the 
fancy, harmony, and majesty of its com- 
pounds; and there are quite sufficient 
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reasons why the classics should be 
studied for the beauties of language. 
Compared to them merely as vehicles of 
thought and passion, all modern lan- 
guages are dull, ill-contrived and barbar- 
ous. That a great part of the Scriptures 
have come down to us in the Greek lan- 
guage is of itself a reason, if all others 
were wanting, why education should be 
planned so as to produce a supply of 
Greek scholars. 

The cultivation of style is very justly 
made a part of education. Everything 
which is written is meant either to please 
or to instruct. The second object it is 


| difficult to effect without attending to 


the first; and the cultivation of style is 
the acquisition of those rules and literary 
habits which sagacity anticipates, or ex- 
perience shows to be the most effectual 
means of pleasing. Those works are the 
best which have longest stood the test of 
time, and pleased the greatest number of 
exercised minds. Whatever, therefore, 
our conjectures may be, we cannot be so 
sure that the best modern writers can 
afford us as good models as the ancients ; 
we cannot be certain that they will live 
through the revolutions of the world, and 
continue to please in every climate, under 
every species of government, through 
every stage of civilization. The moderns 
have been well taught by their masters; 
but the time is hardly yet come when 
the necessity for such instruction no 
longer exists, We may still borrow 
descriptive power from Tacitus; dignified 
perspicuity from Livy; simplicity from 
Ceesar ; and from Homer some portion of 
that light and heat which, dispersed into 
ten thousand channels, has filled the 
world with bright images and illustrious 
thoughts. Let the cultivator of modern 
literature addict himself to the purest 
models of taste which France, Italy 
and England could supply, he might 
still learn from Virgil to be majestic, 
and from Tibullus to be tender ; he might 
not yet look upon the face of nature as 
Theocritus saw it, nor might he reach 
those springs of pathos with which 
Euripides softened the hearts of his 
audience. In short, it appears to us that 
there are so many excellent reasons why 
a certain number of scholars should be 
kept up in this and in every civilized 
country, that we should consider every 
system of education from which classical. 
education is excluded as radically erron- 
eous and completely absurd. 
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POETRY AND RELIGION.* 
BY SAMUEL THURBER. 


HROUGH our poetry religious truth 

is approached on its concrete side, 
with the imagination enlisted to form 
oon It is not needful, when a 
autiful poem has been read, to para- 
hrase it or to seek to express its teach- 
ing in terms more abstract than the poem 
itself has used. Herein teachers are 
wont to err most egregiously. A good 
poem is couched in the best possible dic- 
tion. This language is a legitimate liter- 
form, as clearly conveying to the 
mind of the child the poet’s meaning as 
anything you can say. I presuppose 
that there is to be no examination to 
follow this exercise: that would spoil it 
utterly. The teacher must know how to 
read appreciatively. To good reading 
that interprets beautiful passages of prose 
and verse, not only children, but adults 
of all sorts and conditions, will listen with 
eager attention. A cultivated reading 
voice exerts a greater charm than song. 
- Whether my ideal teacher can play on an 
instrument or not, she must read. She 


must read herself, and she must know 
how to teach children to read. You 
understand I am not at all speaking of 
the primary mechanics of learning how 
to construe the words and sentences on 


the printed page. This very useful art is 
successfully enough practiced for aught I 
know. But I speak of what Professor 
Corson simply calls ‘‘ interpretative read- 
ing,’’ and I assume to say that this art is 
practiced almost not at all ; and as it was 
once recognized and studied in schools, 
and seems to be no longer, I may call it 
a lost art. The voice for it is now among 
our young women a most rare accomplish- 
ment. This art must be revived and 
brought into repute and vogue again. 
Without it the reading of greater master- 
pieces in school remains a hollow mock- 
ery, for the young children profitless and 
for the older ones shorn of its main inter- 
est. Remember Wordsworth's doctrine : 
Nor less I deem that there are powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress; 


That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wide passiveness. 


The teacher must cultivate this Words- 


*From an address to the students of Wellesley 
Female College, Massachusetts, May 16, 1896, 
by Samuel Thurber, Girls’ High School, Boston. 
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worthian faith. The quality of true 
poetry is not strained. Simple poetry, 
read rightly to the child, finds in the 
young soul its kin. The young child 
leaps at once into its arms, and feels itself 
at home. Here is a spontaneous act of 
the mind, in its nature at once entire and 
perfect, prepared in the deeps of human- 
ity, unsusceptible of elaboration by 
studied processes of art, because imme- 
diately rounded to a finished whole in the 
simple meeting of like with like. The 
babe listens with delight to the mother’s 
lullaby, to the prayer-verses to which she 
trains the infantile ear and lips. The 
mystery of English teaching begins even 
here, where science and analysis are 
powerless, and only the direct affirma- 
tions of poetry itself suffice to give utter- 
ance toconvictions. If you wish to form- 
ulate a philosophy of this inner kinship 
of the soul with the poetic expression of 
love and trust, you cannot. The best 
you can do is to study Wordsworth, 
whose poetry is one continued striving to 
express this primal wisdom, which is not 
erudition, but insight. As the English 
poets are said, with Wordsworth and. his 
contemporaries, to have returned to na- 
ture, so we to-day, living in an age of 
analysis, must return to Wordsworth and 
his synthesis. The oneness of life, the 
oneness of man with nature, is Words- 
worth’s unvarying theme. He turned 
with scorn from the curious scientist ex- 
ploring the detail of phenomena and exult- 
ing in his knowledge, as from one who 
would ‘‘peep and botanize upon his 
mother’s grave.’’ He sees that ‘‘ our med- 
dling intellect misshapes the beauteous 
\forms of things.’’ This expression de- 
‘Stribes exactly the busy rummaging of 
our pedagogists, who think they must 
analyze everything to prepare it to be- 
come a subject of instruction. They, 
with their meddling intellect, misshape 
the beauteous forms of things. Words- 
worth’s verse dwells much on childhood, 
but always in the poetic way of synthesis, 
never in the scientific way of classification 
of spiritual elements or faculties. Hence 
I commend to your study the mass of 
Wordsworth’s poetry asa body of great 
educational doctrine, more closely related 
to the function of teaching than any book 
of avowed systematic pedagogy. For 
one thing, you will apprehend Words- 
worth’s meaning: he has no philosophic 
terminology. Again, you will findin him 
elation and refreshment: he is close to 
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the springs of the spiritual life. With 
the so-called philosophy of education you 
will but cloud and bewilder your minds. 
For a certain benumbing influence, from 
which our work, with its perpetual recur- 
rences and repetitions, is hardly ever free, 
we need an ever accessible and pleasant 
antidote. Nothing of the antidotal and 
quickening kind exists for us in the phi- 
losophies now bandied to and fro and 
filling the air with their noise. It is for 
us, if we are wise, to resort unceasingly 
to the poets. They will teach us faith, 
hope and love; they will kindle in us as- 
piration ; they will bestow upon us their 
truth, which is truer than the truth of 
the understanding. 

Children respond instantly and unre- 
servedly to poetry which visualizes- to 
their minds familiar conceptions, which 
offers them simple thoughts, whose lan- 
guage and imagery are within their reach. 
The teacher should have been a diligent 
reader, ever searching for passages of 
literature that meet these requirements. 
The best equipment for the teacher of 
English is the possession of an anthology 
of herown culling. The ancient reading- 
books are now quite discredited, and the 
printed collections are worse than our 
strange garments, for they cleave not to 
their mould even with the aid of use. 
Each must glean for himself. One’s 
private anthology will naturally not be 
printed and published. It is better not 
to have too much text-book. The text- 
book leads to torpor and routine. It is 
better to rely on your voice. Thus you 
hold attention, because with your voice 
you can impart tone and color to the 
language, and if the piece has any, slight 
intricacies of structure or diction, you will 
clear these away with the natural re- 
sources of pausings and modulations. 
There should be, of course, a few books to 
pass round to pupils; but these should 
very frequently change. Your collection 
you will probably have made as the 
medieval scribes made books,—with your 
pen. If you are a teacher of very young 
children, you will form your children’s 
garner, and be able to bring forth from 
your treasure things new and old. Your 
anthology will become a portrait of your 
mind. Being innocent of all purpose to 
publish, you will, with all your copyings, 
infringe nocopyright. ‘The first question 
I should ask an intending teacher would 
be whether she has made a florilegium. 
Finding that she has, I should further 











beg the inestimable privilege of inspect- 
ing its table of contents. Then what 
should I not know about that candidate’s 
taste, her moral ideals, her dignity of 
character, and the seriousness of her con- 
ception of life and duty? Then I should 
ask her to read to me some simple piece, 
—as simple perhaps as one of the most 
childish poems of William Blake. Her 
reading would settle all questions of her 
culture, her familiarity with literary dic- 
tion. In her reading she would show if 
she possessed a voice trained to the har- 
monies of poetic expression. 

As teachers of English, you will jeop- 
ard your influence for the highest good 
of children and youth, unless you learn 
to hold somewhat in abeyance a natural 
desire ever to be correcting your pupils’ 
oral and written language. Not that 
any one’s speech can e too free from 
faults, but that in a young person too 
early development of self-consciousness is 
apt to check spontaneity. Then remem- 
ber that a formal correctness is far from 
being your chief aim. The wholesomest 
tendency which, in the natural develop- 
ment of our primary and secondary edu- 
cation, is making itself felt, isa disposition 
to abandon the formalities of rhetorical 
analysis, of rhetorical nomenclature, of 
endless precepts and prohibitions, and to 
trust more to familiarity with good 
examples, to practice under a teacher 
who knows how to stimulate and to 
guide. This is the inevitable and natural 
course of development of English study 
under the influence of the new interest in 
the older forms of the language and in 
the older literature. The teacher who 
has traced words and idioms from ancient 
sources, and who is familiar with the 
speech of several centuries, has forgotten 
how to dogmatize about present use and 
about the finally and the absolutely cor- 
rect. And the very essence of rhetoric is 
dogmatism. Hence rhetoric is a waning 
interest, for the reason that the old lan- 
guage and the old literature are preoccupy- 
ing minds, loosening up prepossessions, 
establishing new standards of judgment. 

If you wish to come into intimate and 
vital relations with young people,—and 
as teachers you will have this for your 
main ambition,—you must learn to mini- 
mize in theory and practice your function 
of correcting, and to exalt your privilege 
of inspiring. The one is purely intellect- 
ual activity, and may or may not sink 
into the mind and have abiding results. 
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‘The other is an ethical ministration, and 
touches the springs of character. 

English poetry at its best is always 
ethically sound. At its worst it is some- 
times silly, and in pursuance of its func- 
tion as a painter of manners, has some- 
times painted manners that were coarse. 
But even at its worst, try is never 
sordid, shrewd, calculating. It always 
respects an ancient tradition of ideality. 
You will find it a most profitable study 
to observe the motives of the poems that 
are dearest to the English heart. Con- 
sider that the poet invariably exalts 
humble lives, and never glorifies success. 
No bugle-song calls the scholar to surpass 
his fellows. The competitions of the 
market or of the academic arena poetry 
hates. Pushing to the front is its un- 
pardonable sin. ‘Thrift is a good thing, 
but it is not im the least acceptable to 
poetry, and cannot be made so. Poor 
Richard, with his maxims of parsimony, 
is the type of deadliest commonplace. 
The race refuses to adopt Poor Richard 
into its affections. But Burns’ Cotter, 
and Jennie bringing home her sair-won 
Penny Fee, are inexpressibly dear. We 
love to sit with the Whittier household 
about its blazing fire, while the storm 


rages without and domestic affection pre- 


sides within. No smart bourgeois pros- 
perity could thus move our feelings. 
Poverty is beloved by the poets, as it has 
been by all the saints of Christendom. 
Ignorance and superstition are not to 
poetry so loathsome as are selfishness, 
subtlety, craft, cruelty. Recall Words- 
worth’s strange group of humblest char- 
acters,—Betty and her idiot boy ; Peter 
Bell ; the old leech-gatherer ; Lucy Gray; 
the girl that reaped all alone and sang as 
she reaped; the pedlar,—and the rest. 
These the poet chose because they were 
susceptible of transfiguration : these he 
could exalt to types. No popular, pa- 
thetic verse could be written on the great 
Abbey of Westminster ; but the church- 
yard elegy is the favorite poem of the 
race. We have all borne the burden of 
Christian: we too have been relieved 
when the burden fell off before the Cross 
and rolled down the hill. We saw the 
great bird fall off the mariner’s neck and 
sink like lead into the sea. We were 
with the old poet when he received his 
mother’s portrait ; his memories mingle 
with our memories ; his case is our case. 
The poets of the affections, the poets of 
self-sacrifice, the poets of faith, have 
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created for us the shapes of our own 
emotions ; in their words speaks to us the 
voice of duty. Our very lives are in- 
volved in most mysterious ways with the 
mag with which we become familiar. 
he theology of the dogmatic books may 
have kept itself aloof from all influence 
of the imagination ; but the theology of 
each individual soul is interpenetrated 
and colored with the poetic literature of 
the race. It is from the poets that we 
have derived spiritual life.—ducation. 


REPORT OF THE DR. BURROWES 
MEMORIAL COMMITTEE. 





BLOOMSBURG, /uly 14, 1896. 
To the President and Members of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association : 

Your Committee, appointed last year at 
the Mount Gretna meeting of this Asso- 
ciation, to collect the necessary funds for 
carrying into effect the plan of Memorial 
in honor of Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes ap- 
proved at the said meeting, respectfully 
report progress, as follows: 

The purpose of the Memorial Commit- 
tee has been to reach all Superintendents 
and teachers in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania outside of Philadelphia, 
and all teachers and students in the State 
Normal Schools. This has been done by 
a very careful distribution of matter re- 
lating to the educational service of Dr. 
Burrowes on varied lines, but especially 
in the organization and development of 
our State system of Free School Edu- 
cation. Thirty-two thousand (32,000) 
copies of a large sixteen-page pamphlet, 
and a like number of memorial cards and 
envelopes, have been sent out to Insti- 
tutes, Superintendents and the Principals 
of Normal Schools. Sixteen thousand 
(16,000) copies of a four-page circular 
have also been widely distributed. A 
pamphlet of thirty-two pages, of special 
interest to the State Normal Schools, was 
prepared and distributed, in the hope 
that, if it did not increase the fund, it 
might aid in making their students better 
acquainted with the history of these great 
institutions ; and more important still— 
an obligation which generous souls are 
glad to recognize—with the debt of grati- 
tude owed by themselves, as individuals, 
to Dr. Burrowes and other good men 
who labored so long, so earnestly, and so 
effectively to create and organize these 
schools. 
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The response has been generous from 
many localities, and the Committee con- 
gratulate Superintendents, Teachers and 
Principals, upon the hearty spirit of ap- 
preciation and good-will which has been 
manifested in so many directions. It is 
these men who are the centres of vital 
influence in any good work of this kind. 
Everything takes character and tone 
from them. 

Of the five distinctive features in the 
plan of Memorial proposed by the Com- 
mittee and approved by this body, three 
have been completed, and the remaining 
two have received much attention. Few 
memorial volumes have been read so 
widely, or with so much interest, as the 
matter published from month to month, 
and the pamphlets distributed by the 
Committee to every part of Pennsylvania 
during the past year. This and much 
additional matter will appear in the Me- 
morial Volume, which, should sufficient 
funds be contributed, will complete the 
work assigned us. 

The Memorial Window should be a 
noble feature of the great building soon 
to be erected in Lancaster by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. All win- 
dow spaces being now occupied in St. 
James’ Church, to which Dr. Burrowes 
belonged, the Committee are free to place 
it in a position of much greater promi- 
nence in the city, where it may be seen 
daily, and may be known and enjoyed 
more generally by the citizens of Lan- 
caster city and county. 

The Memorial Tablet is within St. 
James’ Church. It has an ideal location 
upon the middle section of the north wall, 
with a fine tablet, of nearly equal size, to 
the memory of Bishop Bowman, a warm 
personal friend of Dr. Burrowes, in the 
next space to the east. Dr. Bowman was 
also a teacher in the parish school, and a 
member of the City School Board, at the 
same time that he was the most beloved 
and most widely-known pastor that has 
ever been connected with the parish. 
Here are memorials to a group of edu- 
cators, for between these tablets stands a 
window of striking design and warm, 
rich color effects in heavy glass, to 
the memory of a lady who gave her in- 
tense life to the work of the school-room. 
Dr. Burrowes knew her well, and one of 
his sons speaks of her as ‘‘the best 
teacher’’ he ever had. The picture which 
occupies perhaps half the window space 
is by a skilful artist of Newcastle-on- 
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Tyne; the rest of the window is the work 
of Mr. Redding, of Boston, known as one 
of the finest colorists in glass in America. 
The design of the picture was by Rev. 
Dr. Watson. The legend beneath, traced 
on opal glass framed in by lines of topaz, 
with their quivering light of gold, ‘‘ Suffer 
Little Children,’ is the thought pervad- 
ing this most appropriate memorial. It 
was the animating spirit of her life. This 
lady, who died in her forty-fifth year, was 
a teacher of the best rank, a great, true 
soul. After having for many years been 
principal of the most successful grammar 
school in the city, she went, of choice, into 
the primary department of the parish 
school, because of her love for the little 
ones, and there she died. ‘‘I am sure 
that I speak the thought of all your 
hearts,’’ said Mr. Watson, announcing 
her death from the chancel—the writer 
hears even yet his words, and the solem- 
nity of tone, full of personal grief, in 
which they were uttered—‘‘ when I say 
this church could have sustained no se- 
verer loss. I have never known a more 
princely and generous aeart.’’ And so 
the window to Margaret Markee is prop- 
erly in place, in this venerable church, 
between the tablets to these two great 
men, both of whom she knew and each 
of whom she revered. It is a rare group 
of memorials to three remarkable people, 
each of them deeply interested for a strong 
life-time in the problem of school train- 
ing—one gone for more than thirty, 
another for more than twenty-five, the 
last for more than twenty years—all of 
whom we knew and all of whom we hope 
one day to know again. ‘These beautiful 
memorials, as they stand fitly grouped 
together, have also a handsome setting 
from the tier of stained glass windows 
above and on each side of them, which 
aids in giving a certain unity of effect to 
the grouping. 

The Memorial Tomb is of the most 
enduring material, Quincy granite, and 
of a design that has been approved for 
ages. It is simple and chaste, with 
enough ornament for artistic relief, and 
enough weight to give the idea of solidity 
without massiveness. It stands near the 
street in St. James churchyard, in what 
is perhaps the most desirable and appro- 
priate location in the city for a memorial 
of its kind. The time will come when 
this tomb will be garlanded with flowers 
by the children; when, on memorial 
days, roses will be cast about it in beauty 
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and fragrance ; when the name of Thomas 
H. Burrowes, for his service to the cause 
of general education, will be the most 
honored name in Lancaster, with its pop- 
ulation of a hundred thousand or two 
hundred thousand people. He was a 
prophet in his day. He spoke and lived 
and labored ‘‘as seeing the invisible,’ 
and good people yet unborn will read the 
inscriptions upon this tomb and will rise 
up todo him honor. Let us be glad that 
we have had some hand in the work of 
placing this ‘‘stone of witness’’ for after 
generations. 

Shall great-hearted men. whose lives 
have been a benefaction to their kind, be 
buried out of sight and then forgotten ? 
Last summer I stood by the tomb of John 
Winthrop, in Boston—‘‘ died 1649,’’ said 
the epitaph, nearly 250 years ago—by 
the stone of Paul Revere, by that of the 
father and mother of Franklin. They 
might all be unmarked and unnamed. 
Would Boston be so rich in patriotic 
memories if succeeding generations could 
not recall these names and stand by these 
graves? Longfellow on the hill, Lowell 
near to the trees at the foot of the slope, 
the ground all bare from many feet that 
come and go—I saw their graves one 
bright Sunday morning just a year ago 
—Agassiz by the mighty boulder from 
his native canton in Switzerland, where 
Nature ‘‘took the young child on her 
knee.’’ Some graves ought to be marked, 
that mankind may know where their ben- 
efactors lie buried. 

The Memorial Portrait has been wel- 
comed everywhere. ‘The tomb, the tab- 
let, and the portrait—each of them isa 
work of high art. But the portrait goes 
everywhere, and becomes a familiar face. 
Nearly ten thousand copies of this most 
life-like picture have already been sent 
to all parts of Pennsylvania. Every- 
where those who knew Dr. Burrowes 
pronounce it a perfect likeness, and every- 
where it is regarded a picture that 
should have an honored place upon the 
wall. We shall be glad to do what we 
can to have it go into every school in the 
Commonwealth. Can Superintendents, 
teachers or school directors do better than 
to have these portraits put into their 
schools? The Committee desire that 
every contributor, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of a half-dozen persons, shall re- 
ceive more than he gives, and though 
this picture is worth its dollar if it is 
worth anything, they send it out on the 


. 
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basis of four copies for every dollar re- 
ceived. A few evenings since, on the 
motion of Mr. John I. Hartman, the 
School Board of Lancaster made an ap- 
propriation of $150 for framing the por- 
trait of Dr. Burrowes, that it may be 
placed permanently in the schools. His 
strong face has been unknown in Lan- 
caster to the past generation of school 
boys and girls. For the next fifty, per- 
haps a hundred years, it will be the face 
best known of all, for it will hang in 
every school room in the city. It is now 
in all the State Normal Schools, hand- 
somely framed, also in the Department 
of Public Instruction, the Department of 
State, the State Library, the Agricultural 
Department, and elsewhere. The Com- 
mittee desire to put a handsomely framed 
artist proof, on Japan tissue, into each of 
the Superintendents’ offices,and into every 
College in the state, and this will be done 
if the contributions received enable them 
to do it. Mr. Yeager, the genial and 
talented artist, by whose side the writer 
sat for hours to make suggestions and 
criticise results, gave the final touches to 
the portrait before it passed to the photo- 
grapher for the last time, and then to the 
engraver. He has been dead for many 
weeks, but his work remains, and he 
never did anything better. The engraver 
was Mr. Rea, of Philadelphia, who is the 
best artist in his line of work in Pennsyl- 
vania, and one of the very best in the 
United States. He excels greatly in se- 
curing naturalness of expression, and 
thinks he has never done a piece of work 
more satisfactory to himself. It is in- 
deed a masterpiece of wood-engraving. 
Of the noble pictures on each side of the 
platform before you the larger of the two 
in its massive gold frame will hang in the 
Common Council chamber in the City 
Hall of Lancaster, where the monthly 
meetings of the City School Board are 
held, If similar pictures should hang in 
the meeting rooms of School Boards 
everywhere in Pennsylvania, it wonld be 
great gain to the cause of general educa- 
tion. There is inspiration in the presence 
and thought of men like Dr. Burrowes. 
Every Normal School, every public and 
private school, every office of Superin- 
tendent or Principal, every society, coun- 
cil, or lodge room, the office of the pro- 
fessional man and the home of the citizen 
everywhere in the Commonwealth, must 
be the richer for this picture upon the wall. 

The Memorial Committee are glad to - 
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have the helping hand from everybody in 
the school work, and out of it. -He who 
contributes to this Memorial at any time, 
early or late, contributes to all of its 
features, for the work is one, and it is not 
complete until all is done. To do their 
work well is to honor the Educator. They 
did not wait for money to come in before 
going on with certain features of the 
Memorial, but went at it at once, knowing 
the money would come. Dr. Burrowes 
used to work in the same spirit of confident 
faith in the future. The sum total contrib- 
uted and pledged to the fund is now over 
three thousand dollars, of which his native 
city and county of Lancaster have already 
contributed One Thousand, and this could 
be largely increased. In Lancaster county 
within the past year also the sum of 
twenty-five hundred dollars was promptly 
raised for the erection of a memorial on 
the field of Chickamauga to commemorate 
the gallant service of the Seventy-Ninth 
Pennsylvania in that great battle. We 
thought nothing of five dollars apiece 
when the soldiers wanted it, and were 
putting their own hands down into their 
kets to provide the necessary funds. 
he equestrian statue in bronze to the 
memory of General John F. Hartranft, to 
be erected on the Capitol Grounds at 
Harrisburg, will cost $18,000; those to 
General Meade and General Hancock, 
recently dedicated at Gettysburg, cost as 
much or more than this ; the statue to the 
memory of Stephen Girard, to be erected 
in Philadelphia by the graduates of 
Girard College, will cost not less than 
$10,000. All this is most worthily done. 
The State is the richer for it. We look 
forward to a time—and it may come sooner 
than we think—when Thomas Henry 
Burrowes also shall stand in bronze upon 
the Capitol Grounds, to represent the 
schools of the State and the mighty in- 
terest of General Education. 
“‘ Kings for a fame like this might wish to die.”’ 
In closing this report, already too long, 
we present the full list of contributions 
received and a condensed statement of the 
items of outlay necessary in carrying for- 
ward the work of the Committee : 


Receipts from Counties. 


Adams, D. F. Smith, Chairman .. . . $16 95 
Beaver, J. G. Hillman. .......-. 2850 
Bedford, C. J. Potts . «2... +... » « 39 05 
Berks, W. M. Zechman ....... + 3000 
Blair, Henry S. Wertz. .......-. 38 20 


Bucks, Simon Huber, Hilltown Twp... 5 00 
Butler, N. C. McCullough. ..... . 82 38 
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CarbouA.S.. Beisel < .oe ae. oe 3 0 49 00 
Centre, C. L. Gramley. ........ 42 55 
Chester, Jos. S. Walton ........ 88 75 
Clarion, W. A. Beer. . 1... ese 15 75 
Clearfield, B.C. Youngman ...... 37 50 
Clinton, W. A. Snyder....-....-. 10 00 
Dauphin, R. M.McNeal....... « I00 00 
Delaware, A.G.C. Smith ...... 60 00 
es: he 6 BEE ss Ske a ee we I5 00 
Forest, Agnes Kerr .. 1... 2+ eo 5 00 
Franklin, W. F.Zumbro....... » 22 25 
Huntingdon, S. G. Rudy....... Paes te 
Lackawanna, J.C. Taylor. ...... 28 75 
Lancaster, M. J. Brecht .....e.- 250 00 
Lebanon, Jno. W. Snoke........ 50 89 
Lehigh, Alvin Rupp. ........s-. 27 64 
Luzerne, T. By Harrison... 6 28 68% 175 00 
McKean, W. P. Hokelé. . 2. 2 2 8 8 13 00 
Mifflin, G. T. Cooper... 2. 2 2 + + e86 14 00 
Montgomery, R. F. Hoffecker..... 71 65 
Montour, W. D. Steinbach... ..... 3 25 
Northampton, W. F. Hoch....... 20 00 
Northumberland, Ira Shipman. . . . . 29 95 
Potter, Anna Bodler. ..... én» = 
Schuylkill, G. W. Weiss. ......+ 49 10 
Somerset, J. M. Berkey ......+- 500 
Sullivan, F. W. Meylert. ....... 1600 
Tioga, H. KE. Raesly......-+e.-s 50 00 
Union, B.R. Johnson ...... o's. Se 
Venango, John F. Bigler........ 5 25 


Warren, H. M. Putnam .......«.« + 1000 
Wayne, J. H. Kennedy ........ I9 20 


Cities, Boroughs and Townships. 


Bristol, Matilda S. Booz. ...... « $200 
Butler, E. Mackey .....2 2 eee 20 00 
Carbondale, D. J. Hockenberry .... II 25 
Chester, Charles F. Foster. ...... 21 00 
Danville, J.C. Houser... ..5% . 7p 
Easton, W. W. Cottingham ..... I2 50 
Foster Twp., Jos. B. Gabrio...... 7 25 
Lebanon, CyrusBoger. ..... o » 4st 
Mahanoy Twp., F.J. Noonan ..... 30 75 
Middletown, H. H. Weber. ..... . Seo 
New Castle, Thos. F. Kane... ... . I5 00 
Newport Twp., Jas. A. Dewey... . 7°50 
Phoenixville, H. F. Leister. ...... 2 50 
Shamokin, Wm. F. Harpel...... + 17 25 


Shenandoah, M. P. Whitaker ..... 12 50 
Wlikes-Barre, Jas. M. Coughlin ... . 1000 
Williamsport, S. Transeau. . ..... 7 @0 


The teachers of some of the.cities and 
boroughs, as Lancaster, Harrisburg, 
Allentown, Altoona, Columbia, etc., con- 
tributed at their County Institutes, and 
these contributions are included in the 
report from the counties. 


State Normal Schoofs. 
Mansfield,S.H.Albro.... . oo « S70 58 
Slippery Rock, A. E. Maltby... .- . + 52.00 
Millersville, E.O. Lyte. ....... 50 0O 


Indiana, Students, $20.70; Board of Trus- 
tees, $10.00; Dr. D. J. Waller, $10.00. 40 70 


Kutztown, Geo. B. Hancher. .... .- 36 50 
Bloomsburg, J. P. Welsh... ..... 25 00 
Shippensburg, G. M. D. Eckels . . .. 18 Io 
oy eR” ee er ere ere 17 50 
Lock Haven, JamesEldon....... 16 00 
West Chester, G. M. Philips. ..... I2 00 
E. Stroudsburg, Geo. P. Bible ..... 8 55 
California, T. B. NOG. 5 65 os eee 5 00 
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An increase is promised upon certain 
of the figures named above. 


Other Contributions. 


Penna State Teachers’ Association. . . $250 00 
J. P. McCaskey, Lamcaster ...... 250 00 
Board of School Directors, Lancaster . 150 00 
Henry C. Burrowes, Lancaster . . . . 100 00 
Nathaniel Ellmaker, Esq., Lancaster . 50 00 
William Riddle, Lancaster ...... 25 00 
George Shiffler Council, No. 177, Jr. O. 

U. A. M., Lancaster ...... + +,0 + 25.00 
Wm. A. Montgomery, Chicago, Ill. . . 20 00 
Department of Public Instruction. . . 20 00 
Edward Brooks, Philadelphia. . . . . 2000 
Department of State ......... 17 50 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, Lancaster. . . . 1000 
M. J. Brecht, Lancaster... -.-.... IO 00 
Mary Martin, High School, Lancaster. 10 00 
Empire Council, No. 120, Jr. O. U. A. M., 

RSPR Se Se ee IO 00 
George F. Mull, Lancaster... ... - 5 00 
Mary E. Wilson, M. D., Lancaster . . 5 00 
Henry Houck, Harrisburg... ... . 5 00 
J. T. Rothrock, West Chester. .... 5 00 
James C. Gable, High School, Lancaster. 5 00 
Emma Powers, Lancaster....... 3 00 
I. D. Richards, Manorville... ... . 2 75 
Rachel F. Jackson, Lancaster. . .. . I 00 
Mrs. S. E..P. Mosser, Reading . . I 00 
Elizabeth McVey, Lancaster ..... I 00 
Hon. S. G. Boyd, York. ...... I oo 
R. D. McCaskey, Lancaster... ... I 00 
T. M. Stelford, Towanda ..... é I 00 
Carrie E. Bemus, Atlanta, Ga. _— I oo 

R. K. Buehrle 50 cents, Wm. A. Mowry 
50, W. W. Davis 25, Jno. T. Nace 25, T. K. 

Cree 25, A. M. Aughstadt 25, Edith M. 
Nesbit 50, J. G. Dell 25, S. G. Miller 25, 
C. G. Yoder 25, D. B. Landis 25, A. C. 
Rauhauser 25, J. Lichtenberger 25—total, 4 00 
| a ar $3108 30 
EXPENSES AS PER VOUCHERS. 
Printing, Binding, Plate Paper for Por- 

nh ~~ 6 6 a's. .8 Wa . $707 83 
Memorial Tomb ........... 1228 go 
Memorial Tablet. .......... 175 00 
Framing and Shipping Portraits... . 408 52 
Artists, Engravers, Art Printing, etc. 200 50 
Printing Paper and Mailing Tubes.. . 384 15 
Postage, Traveling Expenses, etc.. . . 89 32 

$3194 22 


The work assigned to your Memorial 
Committee being yet unfinished, we 
would suggést that said committee be 
continued, to make further report at the 
session of the State Teachers’ Association 
to be held next year. 

Very respectfully, 


J. P. McCaskzry, Chairman, 

M. J.. BRECHT, Secretary, 

NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 

GEORGE M. PHILIPS, 

GEORGE J. LUCKEY, 
Memorial Committee. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL. 





PAPERS READ BEFORE THE STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





HE High School section of the Round 
Table, at the late Bloomsburg meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, was called to order at 4 
o’clock on Wednesday, July r5th, by 
Prof. L. P. Byerly, of Hazleton. The 
first paper was read by J. P. McCaskey, 
of Lancaster, on 


LIFE IN A HIGH SCHOOL, 


In the section room at West Point a 
few years ago, as I recently heard a young 
officer recall an incident of his life there 
with amused interest, Cadet Fulton began, 
in military position and full tone, with the 
usual formula of enunciation: ‘‘I am re- 
quired to discuss ‘side-heads set in.’ I know 
nothing whatever about ‘side-heads set 
in.’’’ The lesson was in Composition and 
Rhetoric. ‘‘ You may sit down, Mr. Ful- 
ton,’’ replied Lieut. John Bigelow, the in- 
structor, another character at the post, after 
looking at him hard for a few moments, 
then giving him ‘‘azip.’’ In like manner, 
‘‘T am required to discuss ’’ the High School 
teacher, and when I say, ‘‘I know nothing 
whatever about’’ the High School teacher 
as such, I almost wish the gentleman in 
authority would reply to me as to him, and 
let me also sit down, with or without the zero. 

It is true that I have been trying to teach 
one thing and another to boys in a High 
School during the past forty years, have 
enjoyed it, and have got great good out of it 
—I hope too that it has not been without 
benefit to the boys—but I am still unable to 
describe the ideal High School teacher, to 
tell how he differs from the teacher in other 
grades above or below him, to plan for him 
an ideal curriculum, or to insure to him ideal 
results. 

There are High Schools in variety, and 
many of them; and we are soon, I trust, to 
have the number — increased in the 
rural districts under the new law framed by 
State Superintendent Schaeffer and strongly 
urged by the best school men of the Com- 
monwealth. They range from the Grammar 
grade, with little or no algebra, geometry or 
science, and no Latin or Greek, to the rank 
of the College, as, for example, the Central 
High School of Philadelphia. They are 
large, and small, and of medium size. They 
have good libraries, and well-equipped 
shops and laboratories, and they have none. 
They are under no uniform requirements of 
law, nor does any supervision test their rel- 
ative rank in the High School series. But 
no matter what their rank, where earnest 
work is done wisely there are good schools. 
We all agree that the teacher is everywhere 
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the only essential factor; that even books, 
buildings, and equipment, however desir- 
able they may be, are of the non-essentials. 

I happen to be neither educational expert 
nor philosopher, nor any authority upon ed- 
ucational methods, but simply an every-day 
worker in the school room; and if I try to 

ive you something of its life as I have 
aioe it, to lift it somewhat out of the 
commonplace, I trust there may be sugges- 
tion for some one, and so the time here ap- 
pointed be not wholly lost. 

The first great end of education is char- 
acter. In this weallagree. The entire life 
of the school should have this end always 
in view. Thought determines life, and the 
best things that can be put into the mind of 
the growing boy or girl are good ‘‘ thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn.’’ In the 
High School pupils are at an essentially 
formative age, and there is ample oppor- 
. tunity for the teacher. to inculcate thought 
in such measure as may be possible—though 
we all know that, at the best, they learn and 
we teach but little ! 

Let our days be so apeet that our pupils 
may not be deaf and blind to celestial visi- 
tants, but courteously ‘‘at home’’ to each 
worthy thought that comes knocking at the 
door of their souls. ‘‘As if a man were the 
author of his own thoughts,”’ says George 
Macdonald in one of his happiest moods, 
‘“‘any more than of his own existence! A 
man can but so live with the life given him 
that this or that kind of thoughts shall call 
on him and to this or that kind he shall not 
be at home.’’ The teacher can, with many 
a pupil, so influence taste and inclination 
that he or she shall be more and more “at 
home’’ to higher and better thought. But 
he must himself be what he would have his 
poo become. He must love what he would 

ave them love. Deception and humbug, 
pretension and vanity,—pretending to teach 
good things because paid for it—are nowhere 
more fatally out of place than in the school 
room. The worthy teacher must always be 
a person good to live with. The stronger, 
the truer, the more generous, the more cour- 
ageous, the more energetic, the more enthu- 
siastic, the more loving, the more noble— 
all the fine adjectives—the more wholesome 
is his influence. This training should be 
carried on through the daily life of the 
school, for nowhere can thought be more 
impressed by the steady impact, as it were, 
of soul upon soul. Thus virtue may pass 
from one to another, good be communicated, 
knowledge of truth and the feeling of duty 
implanted, their growth encouraged, and 
evil be driven out by the ‘‘ expulsive power 
of a new affection.’’ 

What will aid the teacher most in this 
good work? The best poetry and the best 
prose that has yet been written or spoken 
upon the planet, is to be thought about, 
talked about, committed to memory, pon- 
dered in ‘‘the study of the imagination,”’ 
until the inner meaning of things is felt, 
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their deeper significance seen,and not merely 
their outer semblance.. The habit of think- 
ing good things, strong things, beautiful 
things, in the very words of the masters— 
the fine metal of thought bearing the perfect 
mint-mark of expression—gradually weaves 
their precious substance into the very warp 
and woof of individual character, and so in- 
sures, in varying degree, intellectual, moral 
and spiritual development. As in the old 
days there were angels who came and took 
men by the hand and led them away from 
danger and from death, so still the angels 
come. If we, our pupils and ourselves, but 
—-s put our hands in theirs, they will 
surely lead us on, day by day, towards their 
own Delectable Mountains. 

Let us then teach the supreme things, 
things generous and noble, reverent and 
true. Let us determine character on high 
lines, and so make life ‘‘ worth living,’’ be- 
cause it looks on towards a blessed immor- 
tality. The influence of the good teacher in 
this direction is incalculable. Learn some 
good selection in prose and poetry each 
week, the teacher learning it as well as the 
pupil, for the benefit to himself may be even 
greater than tohis pupils. Let these be as- 
signed a week in advance and appoint a 

eriod upon the programme, of one or two 
ery during which the selections are to be 
written from memory in books distributed 
for that purpose, with due attention to the 
arrangement of matter, punctuation, use of 
capitals, spelling, etc. Our own time for this 
is Tuesday, from 9 to 11 a. m., and nothing 
is permitted to interfere with this exercise, 
which we regard the most important of the 
week. After months and years of this kind 
of work, even the slowest pupils get good 
out of it from increased power of the mem- 
ory, and much more good from the side of 
thought and the literary charm of that with 
which they are brought so closely into con- 
tact. We forget these selections in part, but 
we go back over them again and again, the 
boys being expected to hold many of them 
as they do the multiplication table. A list 
of three or four that have been committed to 
memory is put upon the blackboard each 
week for declamation day, and, as no one 
knows until he gets up to recite what he 
will be called for, he must be ready upon all 
of them. ‘ 

Lincoln’s ‘‘Address at Gettysburg ’’ com- 
mitted to memory, and the spirit of this gem 
of literature impressed upon the mind of the 
pupil, is worth more for its historic setting 
and suggestiveness, worth more for its en- 
during grip upon the fancy of the boy or 
girl, than months of ordinary text-book 
work in history in many a school room. 
‘*Over the Hill,” a little poem by George 
Macdonald, well learned and understood, is 
worth more than very much of the ordinary 
work in Geography.. The boy or man who 
can button his coat over the goth Psalm, 
the ‘‘ Psalm of Life,’’ ‘‘ Labor is Worship,”’ 
“‘Once to Every Man and Nation,’’ the ‘‘Star 
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Spangled Banner,’’ and many another good 
thing in his heart, as well as in his head, is 
all the better for it. It is matter for univer- 
sal astonishment and regret that after so 
many years—six or eight or ten or twelve or 
more—spent by the pupils in the schools, 
they should pass out of them unable to re- 
cite and to enjoy a dozen good things in lit- 
erature—often not one—so poor when the 
might go away with hundreds, rich for life 
in enduring treasure! This, too, not only 
without loss, but with positive gain to the 
three big R’s. The fault lies with the teacher. 

Let me quote in your hearing a few lines 
which every boy in our High School is ex- 
pected always to know, and be ready on call 
to repeat on any declamation day or other 
proper occasion: 

‘* We see not in this life the end of human 
actions. Their influence never dies. In 
penta oor | circles it reaches beyond the 
grave. Death removes us from this to an 
eternal world. Time determines what shall 
be our condition in that world. Every 
morning when we go forth we lay the 
moulding hand upon our destiny, and every 
evening when we have done we leave a 
deathless impression upon our characters. 
We touch not a wire but vibrates in eternity 
—we breathe not a thought but reports at 
the Throne of God. Let youth especially 
think of these things; and let every one re- 
member that in this world, where character 
is in its formation state, it is a serious thing 
to think, to speak, to act.’’ 

These solemn truths are the subject of 
remark at times, our purpose being that the 
boys shall so get these thoughts into their 
thinking, fixed deep in the substance of 
their being, that stronger bias towards good 
may be given to their own lives and tothose 
of others with whom they are associated. We 
call it ‘‘ Enduring Influence.’’ I don’t know 
who wrote it. When a boyI saw it asa 
paragraph afloat in a newspaper, and was 
impressed byit. Then I lost it, and did not 
find it again for years, though on the watch 
for it as for hidden treasure. 

It is quality we want, first and best of all 
things; after that quantity. Better a little 
gold than much copper or iron, however 

ood the latter may be. Better the crown 
jewels, diamonds and pearls, opals, sap- 

hires and rubies—all of which may be put 
into a quart cup or a gallon measure—than 
mountains of common stones. The Lord’s 
Prayer is a brief form of words, and the Ten 
Commandments occupy but little space; but 
many millions of books interesting and 
valuable have been written whose influence 
for good upon the race is not to be compared 
with these. This higher thought and 
broader view, held wisely before the mind, 
is better than arithmetics and algebras and 
the ordinary routine of school work, in its 
influence upon the thought and life of the 
growin — ; and so in shaping the char- 
acter of the future man or woman. Nor, as 
we have said, does any reason exist why the 
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ordinary studies should not go forward, 
even better in the atmosphere of this higher 
thought. 

Do we give attention to anything else? 
Yes. We teach a little Latin and a little 
Greek, enough for the boys to enter the 
Freshman Class in College by the courtesy 
of examining Professors. We drive Ety- 
mology all the while, in spelling and in 
other branches of study, that they may ac- 
quire the habit of using promptly their 
Latin and Greek, from which so many Eng- 
lish words are made, and that they may get 
the pleasant taste of the thing in their 
mouths in such way as never to lose its zest 
of enjoyment. 

We have some Mathematics, with thought 
of Arabic symbols and the decimal system, 
beautiful for simplicity and perfection ; the 
absolute rule of ratio and proportion, inex- 
orable as Fate; the masterful demonstra- 
tions and the steel-firm grip of the Q. E. D. 
in Geometry, revered of Pythagoras and 
Plato, beloved of Euclid, ont stronger than 
Hercules. 

Some Geography: The scene is vivid; the 
great round world blue as the sea, yellowas 
the desert, and green as forest and meadow 
or white as snow and ice can make it. It 
swings half in sunlight half in shadow, with 
its close-fitting, unquiet shell of air; and 
water in a thousand ways. It teems with 
infinite variety of animal and vegetable life. 
And man, the little geographer, who has 
learned so much and Senne so little, is the 
enterprising, self-conceited lord of every- 
thing upon it. 

Some History : Early myth and later ver- 
ities, but, first and last, mainly a record of 
human folly and greed and wickedness and 
woe, telling the grim joke of earthly crown 
and wealth and empire won so hard and lost 
so soon. There is fun in the comedy, horror 
in thetragedy; a story often told and always 
full of pathos, that nameless millions should 
suffer and die for the triumph of an ungrate- 
ful few. Here and there are manly men, 
with others of their kind about them, strug- 
gling for some great end worthy the strife 
of demi-gods ; and now and then an angel 
face, and form, and voice, to show that God 
has not left himself without a witness in an 
evil world. We follow along the blood 
track of Time with this guide-book in han 
and wonder—if all these dead be still alive, 
with mind and memory more clear than 
ever—what the mounting devils, who made 
this world hell so far as in them lay, now 
think of the record left when they had their 
brief chance of life upon it! But thereisa 
God who rules in the affairs of men ; and out 
of the lower the higher is steadily evolving. 

Some Physiology: The physical man in 
the image and likeness of God, so fearfully 
and wonderfully made ; eyes that see, ears 
that hear, tongue that tastes, nose that 
smells, hands that feel, heart that beats on 
steadily for a life-time ; telegraphic system 
of nerves; power system of muscles and 
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bones ; tube system of veins and arteries ; 
low ante-natal fire that burns from birth till 
death ; self-destroying, self-renewing organ- 
ism, that tears down and builds again with 
never-ceasing energy through a generation. 

Some Geology: From Chaos and old 
Night to the mud deposit in the stream of 
yesterday. The ages move on from the fire 
rocks to those formed in water; through the 
era of plant and animal life stretching away, 
illimitably almost, but leaving their sure 
record in the coal and the coral, and in the 
vast realm of fossils ranging from monsters 
of the deep to the diatom. The precious 
gems hint of supernal glories. While the 
whole moving order of perpetual change is 
so slow that it onmneth true as the pvet 
tells: ‘‘ God needs a thousand years to take 
his hand off.”’ 

Some Botany: From no text-book do the 
boys gt so much gladness as from this. 
The flora of Lancaster county is greatly 
varied, embracing about a thousand species, 
according to Dr. Thos. C. Porter, who col- 
lected almost that number while Professor 
of Botany in Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. The banks of the Conestoga are, to 
the botanist, a rich and very attractive 
region. All through the season boys are 
scouring these hills and bringing in their 
treasures. Our teachers of Botany thor- 
ae 2 enjoy the work. One of them is a 
lady widely known at home for her interest 
in plants and flowers, and for the generous 
bounty of her flower-garden. And the boys 
are in hearty sympathy with the teachers. 
My own boyhood delight in the freshness 
and beauty of the wild flowers of long ago I 
recall with gratitude. They are flowers 
that never fade, but are immortal as the 
asphodel. 

And Astronomy, the Magnificent: The 
mighty sun, physical source of all our life, 
and his numerous planets: a few facts well 
learned as to relation, order, size, periods; 
our system probably one in a hundred mil- 
lions of like solar systems throughout the 
stellar universe! We stand here upon a 
dark little planet, look out into the shore- 
less expanse of God’s material universe, 
and trace the old familiar constellations 
that Abraham knew, and Job tells of, each 
star, however large, so far sunk in depths of 
space as to show no disk under the most 
powerful telescope, but only a gleaming 
point of living light—the most sublime 
spectacle that human eyes ever behold! 
And as we gaze, adore, and wonder, the 
words of the Psalmist arise instinctively: 
‘* When I consider thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and the stars which 
thou hast ordained, what is man that thou 
art mindful of him? or the son of man, that 
thou visitest him?’’ 

We have a little of civics, of physics, of 
thetoric, of grammar, of moral science, of 
chemistry, o zoblogy, of book-keeping, and 
even of rapid addition—not much of any- 
thing. It is beginnings only, and the pupils 
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are beginners. Some may in after years at- 
tain to scholarship. We are careful to im- 
press the oa that they have not done 
so in passing through a high school. 

Impressions upon the imagination and 
upon the heart are often of vastly more im- 
portance than facts and processes in the 
memory. Whilst we believe implicitly in 
the gospel of hard work, and know from ex- 
perience as well as observation the wisdom 
of the Bible saying, ‘‘It is a good thing for 
a man that he bear the yoke in his youth,” 
with it we both hear and teach another 
gospel no less blessed to him who hears it 
aright, the high Gospel of Wonder. 

Wonder! at what? What not, indeed? 
Wonder at everything! nor be fools enough 
ever to think we have reached time or place 
when itis unbecoming. ‘‘Angels adore and 
wonder.’’ Foolish men do neither. ‘In 
wonder all philosophy began,’’ says Cole- 
ridge, ‘‘in wonder it ends, and admiration 
fills up the interspace; but the first wonder 
is the offspring of ignorance, the last is the 
parent of adoration.’’ And Carlyle: ‘‘ The 
man who cannot wonder, who does not hab- 
itually wonder and worship, were he presi- 
dent of innumerable royal societies, is but a 
pair of spectacles behind which there is no 
eye.” 

* What do we know or can we know? Not 
much. Teach that fact, and get every boy 
and girl to believe it. It may be made a 
stimulus to effort in learning the little that 
can be fully known, and tempt to partial 
knowledge of that which can never be wholl 
understood. There is no cubic inch of roc 
or soil, nothing under the earth, upon it or 
above it, nothing animate or inanimate, but 
may stir the feeling of wonder from many 
points of view. Intelligent wonder arouses 
and deepens interest, and is the parent of 
knowledge. The High School teacher, and 
every teacher, should believe and teach this 
gospel day by day. It is not enough to deal 
only .with the facts, however familiar and 
clearly established these may be. The mar- 
vel of the facts is always present, and should 
never be lost sight of for long. 

These many years we have taken time for 
morning talks tothe boys on many subjects, 
often encroaching upon the programme to 
do this, our sessions being always too short 
for the work in hand. It has often been a 
question whether it were better to cut the 
programme or to pass without mention some 
matter.of unusuai, perhaps eternal, interest 
and importance. When good men‘ come 
back years afterwards and say: ‘‘ The great 
feature of the school to me was those morn- 


ing talks. I would rather have missed every- 


thing else. They opened my eyes to things 
I never thought of before, and were the best 
things in all my school life,’’ we know this 
work is in line with the higher purpose of 
education, and are encouraged to go on in 
the good old way, though the programme 
may sometimes suffer. There is so much 
effort to feed the intellect, everywhere I fear, 
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in Normal Schools no less than Common 
Schools, that the spiritual man, the heart 
side of our complex nature, is often lost 
sight of in this striving after intellectual 
attainment. 

We have our Arbor Days always in the 
Spring and Fall, and have planted thous- 
ands of trees, and shrubs, and vines, and 
roses—tree-planting in the morning, and in 
the afternoon a formal printed programme 
of vocal and instrumental music, an ad- 
dress, readings and recitations, thus making 
it a memorable day in the life of the school. 
We have, on each of the twenty-two Arbor 
Days in Pennsylvania, planted more trees 
than there were boys in the school. Have 
these days been good days? I think so. 
My only regret is that I have not been doing 
this work for forty years instead of ten or 
twelve. I hope to continue it to the end. 

Christmas is always a glad day with us, 
in our Christmas programme of ‘‘ good-will 
to men,’’ with music and readings full of 
the spirit of the happy season. We have 
had, for twenty-five years, a generous dis- 
tribution of Christmas supplies, and the 

leasure of these days is perennial. It has 

nm ‘‘Christmas all year long,’’ our rich 
and heavy festoons of laurel hanging from 
December to June. Ask the boys whether 
they would have these days out of the school 
calendar. 

Half our boys are at work on instruments 
of music. Our school orchestra includes 

upils now enrolled as well as former pupils. 

nstruction is given before and after the 
regular sessions by a resolute and skillful 
teacher. Sometimes when detained in the 
evening, as I sit at the flat desk on the low 
sg ater of our attractive study hall, the 

ne bank clock that hung in the Governor’s 
room of the Massachusetts building during 
the Centennial Exposition ticking quietly, 
suggestive pictures everywhere upon the 
wall, the Virginia Creeper of an Arbor Day 
planting hanging its rich drapery of green 
about the windows without, and within the 
graceful festoons of Christmas laurel from 
the pillars to the walls, I linger on to hear 
the boys at practice in different rooms upon 
their instruments. Here a violin, there a 
ftute or clarionet, or both, it may be, in duet, 
yonder a trombone or cornet. This lad, a 
novice, is trying to keep time, another plays 
with more skillful touch, a third makes 
music worth hearing as it fills the air, and 
I think: ‘‘ Well! who knows? It is surely 
not the regulation work, but it may be a 
good curriculum after all!’ It is such a 
school as I would like to live in if I were a 
boy again. Many of these lads are getting 
what will go out with them into the years 
to come, to make their own lives richer, and 
perhaps those of others better and more 


glad. 

Do all the boys get good from this High 
School atmosphere? I do not know. It 
may be that more individual freedom is per- 
mitted than some of them can bear. ‘‘Breed 
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is stronger than pasture,’’ and I have some- 
times thought it would be better for certain 
lads, and for the school, if they were brows- 
ing in other pasture-fields. Boys sometimes 
have an aversion to mental culture that 
seems well-nigh hopeless. Their dislike of 
books and school has been intensified by 
efforts, wise or unwise, on the part of teach- 
ers. ‘‘ The poor ye have always with you,”’ 
is universal experience, except where they 
are unceremoniously ejected; and ina public 
school we must ‘‘ suffer them,’’ in the sure 
knowledge that they will grow, at least 
physically, and in the hope that we may be 
able to help them. Physically and spirit- 
ually we are, each of us, but the sum total 
of our inheritance from many ancestors. 
To make the steel plate for the artist, the 
knife, the shears, the sword-blade, first there 
must be ore of iron, then fire and skill, 
time, energy, patience, to melt and shape 
and temper and give the cutting edge. 
But first the ore of iron! Some of these 
boys do not seem fortunate in their men- 
tal heritage. It may be that they mature 
slowly. They may be rich in other direc- 
tions of which a school takes little note. 
We take them as we find them, and deal 
with them as we can ; though it often hap- 
pens, when we look back with these lads, 
in a school examination as to what the 
know, that the field of study through whic 
they have come is marked, for the most pes, 
by what the old Bible speaks of as ‘‘ lines 
of confusion and stones of emptiness.”’ 

I have tried to sketch, in hurried review, 
a line of work which a teacher may do ina 
High School of moderate size, where his 
duties are general as well as special. What 
manner of man should he be? Well, the 
best man in the world is none too good, and 
if he isn’t good enough we can dream of the 
angels. I often think, What people the 
will be to go to school to to-morrow ! and al- 
most envy a little boy I used to know, who 
went away at seven years of age into that 
better school where, for twenty years or 
more, he has known angelic training and 
association. 

‘Tt isthe teacher makes the school.’’ He 
should, therefore, be a lover of learning, 
with an ever-broadening horizon. He should 
love and know music, and stars, and flowers, 
and be gladly at home everywhere, so far as 
possible, in the realm of nature and of art, 
with the mind of the sage, the heart of the 
child, and the will of the master. Heshould 
be in love with goodness and greatness at 
its best, a man who has drunk in the inspi- 
ration of illustrious examples. About him 
there should be an atmosphere of refinement 
and manly courage apeehns the noble na- 
ture within. Contact with him should lead 
to know and feel this truth, that 

The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 
He should bea full-orbed man from whom, 
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as from the sun, radiate influences warm 
and bright, wholesome and inspiring. He 
should be a loving heart of hope and energy, 
generous as the sun and healthful as its 
beams. He should be one who rates qualit 
far above quantity, and holds a little that is 
angelic worth much that is ‘‘of the earth 
earthy;’’ one who can fling open the dark- 
ened windows of the soul that new land- 
scapes of beauty may attract the dull vision 
of the student, and the breath of a new life 
blow in, to stir his stagnant blood, lest he 
die of asphyxia, as so many do in their 
heavily-laden atmosphere of mere animal 
thought and feeling. He should teach, as 
the fathers have taught, that virtue is health, 
and vice the sickness of the spiritual man : 
that virtue is strength, and in it the power 
.of mastery looking unto eternal life, while 
vice is but weakness, disease sinking down- 
ward into eternal death. 

He should strike down selfishness, in- 
ratitude, meanness, with a mailed hand, 
or these are of the deadly sins ; and put his 

heel upon the sneak, half-brother to the 
snake, with crushing might. He should be 
a grateful man, a glad-hearted man, a man 
full-of the spirit of wonder, with reverence 
for things sacred and holy. He should bea 
tuler by divine right, an executive with 
slack hand upon the reins at times, it may 
be, but firm in the saddle and prompt in 
command when occasion requires. He 
should have the voice and tone and bear- 
ing of a man. ‘‘Speak that I may know 
thee,’’ said Plato, who knéw well what a 
revealer of inward things is the human 
voice. He should be faithful unto death, 
what Hamlet saw in Horatio: 


‘*Thou art e’en as just a man 

As e’er my conversation coped withal. 

Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 

And could of men distinguish her election, 

aa 2A hath sealed thee for herself. For thou hast 

en 

As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing; 

A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks; and blessed are 
those, 

Whose blood and judgment are so well com- 
mingled, ‘ 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 

Tosound what stopshe please. Give me that man 

That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 

In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee.’’ 


Who of us has attained to this high ideal ? 
We fall far short, but better every way that 
we have the ideal. I have said ‘‘man’”’ all 
the way. The term is generic, and includes 
her also who is the ‘‘ better man’’ because, 
I think, nearer the kingdom of God. I 
have said ‘‘ High School teacher,’ but mean, 
of course, teachers of every grade, superin- 
tendents as well, and, if it were possible, in 
even greater degree. 

Above all, the teacher must be a clean 
man. We have known men in the educa- 
tional work who were of such dirty ima- 
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inings that the only thing necessary to 

amn them in their own or any other decent 
community would have been to print an ac- 
curate report of their remarks in conversa- 
tion, for half an hour, with fellows of their 
own baser sort. Will these things not some 
day come back to overwhelm with confusion 
and ae It might be well if these 
dirty fellows were dumped in above the 
Horse Shoe, and sent over Niagara Falls 
for a bath and cleansing. The schools would 
be the better for it, though, we fear, it would 
take more than all the waters of Niagara 
to-wash them clean. It is a nasty subject 
which we but touch, and from which we are 
glad to turn aside. It must be touched now 
and then, even in the school-room, and I 
have sometimes said to the boys that, if the 
atmosphere about a boy or a man indicates 
his moral and spiritual condition, the an- 
gels.must hold their breath, as well as their 
noses, when they come within range of 
these morally diseased but too often well- 
dressed people. 

George W. Childs said of General Grant, 
after a very intimate personal acquaintance 
of more than twenty years: ‘‘Another great 
trait of his character was his purity in every 
way. I never heard him express or make 
an indelicate allusion in any form or manner. 
There is nothing I ever heard him say that 
could not be repeated in the presence of 
women.’’ Is the tomb at Riverside Park on 
the Hudson, erected by a grateful people, 
and saluted by steamers as they pass up and 
down the river, as much to his honor as the 
simple fact here recorded ? 

Too much work in the schools is done 
merely for the money that is paid for it. 
We must have money to live, but to think 
too much of the money we get for service is 
to have the taint of leprosy in the blood. It 
is to die as a trueteacher. Alas! for the 
pupils who have never known teachers filled 
with a love of their work and a sense of the 
all-pervading presence and power of the love 
that fills the Universe! ; 

Love rules or should rule the world, which 
includes all school keeping. Let me close 
with Tennyson’s tribute to this universal 
spirit, from his drama of ‘‘ Becket’’ as ar- 
ranged for the stage by the English actor, 
Henry Irving. King Henry is resolved 
upon the death of ‘‘the pestilent priest,’’ . 
while Becket, with iron will and dauntless 
courage, fronts his mortal foe and makes no 
effort toescape. In one of theclosing scenes, 
when John of Salisbury is urging him to 
save himself, there is a touch so fine and 
tender as only a poet could give, or a great 
actor do justice te the lines. How I have 
thrilled to hear Irving repeat them ! I have 
seen him a dozen times or more in his lead- 
ing roles and in all the matchless setting of 
his plays, but remember nothing else so ex- 

uisitely fine as this. On his last visit to 


this country, seeing that he was to play 
Becket, I went again to hear him, solely for 
this master touch of nature that ‘‘ makes the 
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That is something to 
teach. It goes home to the heart. John of 
Salisbury is urging Becket to conceal him- 
self, who gives little heed to his warning of 
imminent danger. ‘‘ His eyes are with his 
heart, and that is faraway.’’ Intheshadow 
of impending death, which he feels but fears 
not, he recalls a happier past, and says, with 
a pathos in the words that cannot be told: 
I once was out with Henry in the days 
When Henry loved me, and we came upon 
A wild-fowl sitting on her nest, so still 
I reach’d my hand and touch’d; she did not stir; 
The snow had frozen round her, and she sat 
Stone-dead upon a heap of ice-cold eggs. 
Look! how this love, this mother, runs thro’ all 
The world God made—even the beast—the bird! 


Ex-Supt. Johnson, of Union: I was 
especially interested in that part of Dr. 
McCaskey’s paper which had reference 
to the moral standard for teachers. I 
think we are not far apart on the general 
question of morals—all good people be- 
lieve in ‘‘clean’’ men. In conversation 
with a Superintendent recently, who 
holds an important place with a large 
salary, his language was so defiled with 
smut that it was disgusting to listen 
to him. The habitual use of such lan- 
guage, or of low slang, indicates a nature 
that delights in coarse associations, and 
may fairly be read as the index of a bad 
heart. The Master has told us that 
‘‘blessed are the pure in heart:’’ and 
when the heart is pure the mouth will 
not be foul. This is one of the things 
we should impress upon our children by 
precept, and especially by example, in 
their most impressible period. I thank 
the Doctor from my heart for the stand 
taken in his paper. 

H. H. Spayd: I like the suggestion of 
breaking in upon the programme. Pro- 
grammes are good things, but breaking 
them sometimes is a good thing too. 
Perhaps we are held too tightly by the 
bonds of custom and routine. 


G. W. Phillips, Scranton: I believe we 
are all in sympathy with this paper, and 
I know it has touched the hearts of many 
who heard it. The reader described my 
ideal school. We are too much bound to 
routine by custom, as has been said. 
The best school is not that which has 
taught the child most of certain text- 
books, but the one that has most influ- 
enced his life for good. I am altogether 
in sympathy with the views of the paper. 
It is one of the kind that should be widely 
read, as I hope it will be when printed. 


The following paper was then read by 


whole world kin.’’ 
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Prof. W. H. Detwiler, of the Bloomsburg 
State Normal School, on 


GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOL HISTORY. 


This subject assumes that History has a 
place in our grammar and high schools, and 
does not, as I apprehend it, call for any 
apology as to the educational value of His- 
tory or its claim toa place on the curricu- 
lum. Two questions are to be considered s 
1. What should be the nature and scope of 
the historical courses in our grammar and 
high schools? and 2. What is to be accom- 
plished, and how is it to be done? 

In hearing of the clamor raised on all 
sides for the admission of this, that or the 
other subject into the school curriculum, the 
decision of the question of the time to be 
allotted to History and kindred studies is a 
very difficult one to make. If the matter is 
to be determined by present results, I have 
made up my mind that the History work as 
conducted in many of the grammar and 
high schools in this State is a waste of time, 
and the less we have of it the better. On 
the other hand, I feel certain that if the 
teaching of this subject be of the proper 
sort, there is absolutely no danger of its 
being overdone in amount. 

We are indebted to the now famous Com- 
mittee of Ten for a set of suggestions on this 
line to which careful consideration is due. 
It will be remembered that that report urged 
the continuance of history, civil government 
and political economy empresa the eight 
years of the grammar and high school 
courses, or at least through six consecutive 
years, with at least three forty-minute reci- 
tation periods per week. On subjects of 
study, and their order in the course, the 
committee recommended that the first two 
years of the course, corresponding with the 
first two years in the grammar school, shall 
be given to the study of biography and 
mythology, reinforced be suitable historical 
reading. This latter suggestion, while out 
of line with nine-tenths of the historical 
teaching in Pennsylvania, is good sense, 
and has met with the approval of experi- 
enced and thoughtful teachers everywhere. 
This study is, of course, not in itself a sys- 
tematic study of History, but rather a prepa- 
ration for such study.when the proper time 
comes. Perhaps the greatest hindrance to 
successful history teaching in the high 
school or the normal school is the profound 
——- displayed by pupils concerning 
the general field of history. It is not an 
unusual thing at all for the writer to find in 
his classes pupils of sixteen, eighteen, or 
even twenty years of age, who claim to have 
studied history, and taught it, perhaps, who 
do not know even by name Pericles or Cicero 
or Charlemagne or Dante or even Napoleon. 
To these people the term ‘‘ History’’ con- 
notes nothing more than United States his- 
tory, and that usually the threadbare out- 
line of the poorest of school histories. 
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The ya of these preliminary studies is 
to give the pupil a good general view of the 
whole field of mythology, biography and 
history, so that when he takes up the serious 
study of some special people or some special 
period he may not go at it in the narrow, 
stilted, — spirit which is almost 
always found — beginners, but may 
view the history of his own or some other 
country as simply illustrating one phase of 
a wonderful cycle of development in civili- 
zation.. 

These preliminary studies are not to be 
pursued in any S or superficial 
manner, but in the broad spirit of scholar- 
ship. The pupil must study: Hannibal, for 
illustration, not merely as a great fighter, 
but as the martyr of an ‘‘ irrepressible con- 
flict’? between two mighty nations which 
could not exist together. He must be taught 
to see in Luther not merely a rebellious 
monk, but the instrument of a gréat move- 
ment for liberty born into the world in the 
fullness of time. 

This kind of teaching must be conducted 
in the very spirit of simplicity and yet in 
the highest wisdom. It requires good books 
and good teachers. No mere tyro at the 
business who knows nothing of the matter 
to be taught himself can successfully per- 
form this work, for unless it is done well it 
can end only in mental revulsion and nausea 
to the pupil. 

The Committee of Ten further recom- 
mended that the third year be given to the 
first formal study of American history and 
civil government, and the fourth year, cor- 
responding to the last year of the grammar 
school, to Greek and Roman history, with 
something of their Oriental connections. 
The fifth year of the course, being the first 
year in the high school, is to be devoted to 
French history, as a nucleus about which to 
group much of general European history. 
The sixth year is for English history, the 
seventh for a more extensive course in 
American history, and the eighth year for 
the-intensive or detailed study of some spe- 
cial epoch, together with some advanced 
comparative work in civil government. In 
case time does not admit of more than a six 
years’ course, the French year and the year 
of intensive study are to beomitted. What- 
ever instruction in political economy is given 
should be worked in incidentally with the 
history and government. 

I should spend some time in discussing 
the rationale of this proposed course of 
study, upon which I have placed the mark 
of my approval, but must on to the second 
part of my subject. 

In discussing the question of what is to 
be accomplished by the proper teaching of 
History, I desire, in the light of some re- 
cent experience, to set among other things 
one very modest requirement: This is, that 
the pupil shall be led to acquire some actual 
knowledge—knowledge not subject to the 
adventitious freaks of memory—knowledge 
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which, however confined in its limits it may 
be, shall be accurate, clear-cut and exact. 
Let me illustrate. A young lady hailing 
from a city high school in this vicinity 
recently presented herself at the school 
within whose walls we now sit for examina- 
tion for entrance to the Senior class, bear- 
ing favorable testimonials from her former 
teachers as to her scholarship. In United 
States history the following question was 
set as part of the examination: ‘‘ What ter- 
ritory formed the original United States ?’’ 
The answer read thus: ‘‘ Alaska was the 
original territory that was included in-the 
United States, and all the land from the east 
to California, and then along the river into 
Mexico a piece, and then straight west to 
the Pacific ocean. Afterwards they got all 
the land around California, and then the 
boundary went clear through from the east 
to the west ; they also got Louisiana, Alaska 
and some of the land west of the Mississippi 
river.’’ This would be laughable were it 
not pathetic. Another young lady, a grad- 
uate of a high school, replied to the same 
question in the following language: ‘* The 
territory included in the original United 
States, one part of it is Pennsylvania 
bounded on the north by 42°, on the west b 
80° 32’, on the east by 74° 42’, on the me | 
by 26°.”’ 

If instruction in History is going to ope- 
rate to bring our young people under sus- 
picion of lunacy, as it really has in these 
cases, I think I am justified in my previous 
statement that the less we have of it the 
better. And these instances are not alto- 
gether extreme, for many other replies just 
as bad in answer to other questions might 
have been produced from the same collec- 
tion of papers. 

The pedagogical opprobrium against 
“‘cramming,”’ ‘‘grinding,’’ ‘‘stuffing,’’ or 
whatever other uncomplimentary term you 
please, must not be deemed to militate 
against clearness of knowledge. -It is to be 
feared that teachers who do not familiarize 
themselves with the. new pedagogy in its 
true spirit will become filled with the idea 
that to have a well-stored memory is a 
crime, and the possession on the part of the 
pupil of a body of facts well in hand, prima 
Jacie evidence of bad teaching. No matter 
what new things the pedagogists may teach 
us, facts, clearly comprehended and retained 
is the mind by memory will always be the 
stock in trade of any sound system of edu- 
cation. 

An important end of the teaching of His- 
tory is to make young people skillful in ob- 
servation and comparison, hence to cultivate 
the judgment. This is done by the stud 
of the relation of facts to one another. All 
true historical teaching must be done from 
the standpoint of the general philosophy of 
civilization. Knowledge, whether of men 
or events, that is unrelated, unorganized in 
the mind, takes its place with the mere 


curious information of the world, is not ed- 
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ucative, and is from the educator’s point of 
view only in the slightest degree, if at all, 
useful. To illustrate: A pupil may perhaps 
be able to tell how many men General Howe 
sent to Lexington and Concord, and how 
many were picked off by the deadly balls 
from American muskets on the way back. 
He sees in this little but mighty event noth- 
ing but fleeing British soldiers with bullet 
holes in the tails of their red coats, and 
knows nothing of the bearing of the event 
on the general controversy between Britain 
and her daughters or on events subsequent. 
The knowledge he commands is almost 
worthless and fortunately will soon be for- 
gotten; what he does not know of the event 
must be of great consequence, for did not 
Alexander Johnston say that the battle of 
Lexington was the ‘‘ hammer blow’”’ which 
welded into one nation the thirteen English 
colonies in America. 

We want to make what Dr. Herman T. 
Lukens has called a ‘‘ logical disposition ’”’ 
of each event or of each series of events, so 
that the relation of each to the whole course 
of events may be clearly comprehended by 
the pupil. To illustrate, let us take the 
_— analysis prepared by Dr. Hill for 
John Fiske’s History of the United States. 
He divides the Revolutionary epoch into 
three chapters : 1. Causes and Beginnings ; 
2. The Winning of Independence ; 3. The 
Critical Period. The events considered 
under the head of beginnings ripened the 
minds of the Americans for Independence ; 
and the Winning of Independence leads logi- 
cally to the next member of the series, the 
Critical Period, for the winning of indepen- 
dence brought the people face to face with 
eo they were unprepared to solve, 

ence the doubt and disorder of that dark 
riod. This logical arrangement of matter 
olds equally with respect to the classifica- 

tion of topics under each general head. 
The first topical division of the chapter on 
Causes and Beginnings is labelled Causes 
of Ill-feeling between England and her 
Colonies, and the pupil is guided into a ra- 
tional consideration of the topic by three 
leading questions : 1. What was the Euro- 
— idea of a colony and its object? 2. 

hat erroneous notions about trade ex- 
isted? 3. What was the main object of the 
laws regulating trade? Following the line 
of thought suggested by these questions, 
the teacher will lead the pupil to see, before 
the topic is disposed of, that the general 
character of European laws regulating 
colonial trade, prior to the American revo- 
lution, was determined by certain erroneous 
notions about trade, and that these were 
responsible fora purely commercial, hence 
false idea of colonization. 

It is thus easy to see how thought can be 
made to reinforce memory through a logical 
arrangemeut of the matter. Of course, the 
teacher must adapt this work to the age and 
capacity of his pupil. The logical relations 
must be plain aud evident. Abstruse phil- 
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wr ey on little points in a school class 
will kill interest imm~diately, and lead into 
mazes of confusion and bewilderment. 
Fixed and definite facts, and not mere gen- 
eral and indefinite ideas, are to be aimed at. 

This matter of bringing the material of 
history into proper arrangement requires 
the consideration of two other important re- 
lations, that of place and that of time. The 
former makes the point of contact between 
history and geography, the latter between 
history and chronology. The teacher must 
never allow his pupil in history to cut loose 
from geography. The physical contour of 
continents, and climate, are two of the 
most potent factors in human progress, and 
to understand intelligently the movements 
of nations one must know the geography of 
the world. If history were properly taught, 
political geography as a separate branch of 
study could be dispensed with; for, to quote 
Dr. Hinsdale, ‘‘ Political Geography is 
mainly applied history.’’ 

The time relation brings up the old sub- 
ject of dates. The study of these is com- 
monly regarded dry and profitless. It may 
be made either or neither. Chronology is 
arbitrary. The act of association by which 
dates are retained in memory is not one of 
similarity but of simultaneity—that is to 
say, that an event and a date are associated 
not because they are logically related, but 
simply because they occur together. The 
memorizing of dates is therefore work of an 
arbitrary sort. This does not prove, how- 


ever, that their study is useless. There.are . 


many facts in life that must be so remem- 
bered. It’s the only way in which a poli- 
tician can remember the names of his con- 
stituents. Without taking the time ele- 
ment into account. History becomes a mere 
mess, a jumble, a confusion. A pupil who 
gets the Renaissance in the 4th century and 
the Crusades in the 16th, as did one of mine 
recently, of course, sees no sense in history, 
and is as much lost as a mariner at sea 
drifting about without chart or compass. 
The most important dates, the landmarks, 
must be memorized, and so thoroughly that 
they can be recalled as readily as the date 
of one’s birthday or of Christmas. When 
the.pupil comes to understand the real use- 
fulness of this, he will do it gladly and, 
generally, with positive interest. Brander 
Matthews recently emphasized the import- 
ance of this study ia these words: ‘‘ History 
is not chronology, but chronology is the 
backbone ot history.’’ 

Having stated briefly how much History 
is to be taught, and what are some of the 
things to be aimed at, let us turn for a mo- 
ment to the question of how these things 
are to be done. 

In the first place there must be proper 
teachers of History provided for our gram- 
mar and high schools. Preferring to give 
you expert opinion on this point I quote 
again from the report of the Committee of 
Ten: ‘‘In Germany such teachers are al- 
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thost invariably specialists. Such subdivi- 
sion is not uncommon in our large city high 
schools and academies, but at present the 
work is very frequently divided up among 
teachers of other subjects, none of whom 
has any real interest in history, The oppor- 
tunities of getting good historical training, 
both by men and women, are now such that, 
in the judgment of the Conference, all high 
schools and academies able to pay good sal- 
aries ought to insist that the teacher of his- 
tory ‘should have a knowledge of illumi- 
nating methods of teaching history.’ Even 
under unfavorable conditions we believe 
that too high a standard is not set up by 
Resolution 19: ‘ That in all schools it is de- 
sirable that history should be taught by 
teachers who have not only a fondness for 
historical study, but who also have paid 
special attention to effective methods of im- 
parting instruction.’ In other words, it 
would be as sensible for schools to employ 
a deaf and dumb person to teach reading, or 
to ask a Cherokee to teach Latin, as to de- 
pend for the teaching of history on persons 
who have not had special training in his- 
tory. The supply of suitable candidates is 
now, or soon will be, such that no school 
board need put up with incompetent teach- 
ers of history.’’ It is probable that the 
need in this line can best be met by appoint- 
ing expert teachers to teach history and 
government exclusively in the boroughs 
and cities, just as special drawing and 
music teachers are nowemployed. Having 
compassed the problem of securing well- 
trained teachers, the question of method 
will largely take care of itself, because a 
well-trained teacher would have included in 
his equipment a knowledge of the most ap- 
proved methods of presenting the subject. 
So long as historical instruction consists in 
perfunctory lesson hearing from text books, 
and certainly the major part of the instruc- 
tion given to-day is of that sort, there is no 
poral hd chance for history to take its proper 
place in the school curriculum. 

On the subject of method, in general, it 
may be safely said, I think, that no single 
iron-clad, ticketed and labelled method will 
ever deliver us from the ills of bad history 
teaching. So much more depends upon the 
efficiency, the life, and the enthusiasm of 
the teacher. The method by which a 
teacher can best get his pupils to look at 
history rationally and to think historically 
is the best method for zm. 

A text-book should be used which pre- 
sents clearly and logically the general out- 
lines of the subject, but the book should 
serve mainly as a guide to determine the 
order and the direction of the pupil’s studies. 
A teacher can not get along without some 
sort of a library in any grade of historical 
study. The pupil must read along the lines 
laid down in the text-book, guided by topical 
references indicated by the teacher. Teach- 
ers have told me that it is impossible to get 
young people to do such reading. My own 
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experience goes to prove that the only lim- 
itations to this kind of work are the time 
of the pupils and the library facilities. 

The teacher’s principal business in the 
recitation is to assist in arranging material, 
to straighten things out, to supply missing 
links of information, to clarify the atmos- 
phere. The teacher can best find out what 
the mental status of a pupil with reference 
to a topic is by skillful questioning, and 
can often clear away the mental fog ‘,. the 
same § apogee In a little book recently pub- 
lished in this State for the edification of 
teachers, I find the astonishing statement 
that the question method has no place in 
the history class. What the author means 
I can not guess, but let me say that to get a 
ee pe to see through, around, and all over a 

isiorical topic he must be led, and this 
leading can only be done by judicious ques- 
tioning. 

Frequent written lessons and written dis- 
cussions constitute a very important part of 
the history work. They cultivate composi- 
tion and form the connecting link between 
History and the teaching of English. Map- 
drawing is important, since it helps to em- 

hasize the place, the relation and the log- 
ical connection between History and Geo- 
graphy. 

To conclude, let Jean Paul Richter, call- 
ing across the chasm of three-quarters of a 
century, set the pace anew for our work in 
theteaching of History. ‘‘ All History inso 
far as it is an affair of memory, can only be 
reckoned as a sapless, heartless thistle for 

edantic chaffinches; but, on the other 

and, like Nature, it has highest value, in 
so far as we, by means of it as by means of 
Nature, can divine and read the Infinite 
Spirit, who, with Nature and History, as 
with letters, legibly writes tous. He who 
finds a God in the physical world will also 
find one in the moral world, which is His- 
tory. Nature forces on our hearts a 
Creator; History a Providence.”’ 

Mr. H. H. Spayd:. I believe the sug- 
gestions of this paper to be evidently 
practical, and that by carrying them into 
effect we may develop an enthusiasm that 
will make our history work both interest- 
ing and valuable. While we study the 
history of a single nation, for instance. 
France, we bring in the whole of Europe, 
and by seeing it in chronological relation 
get a better view of European history 
than in any other way. We must teach 
some dates, but not very many. We 
must have some geography, but it is well 
to omit the names of places which have 
no historical significance, and put our 
work upon those men and places and 
events that have lessons for the human 
race. We want to get at the philosophy, 
the very life of history; otherwise the 
work is lost. 
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PEDAGOGICAL INFERENCES FROM 
CHILD-STUDY.* 





BY SUPT. T. S. LOUDEN. 





HILD-STUDY is not a fad. Children 
and child-life are integral factors in 
God’s plan. Pity the decades in the world’s 
history, if ever they come, in which there is 
a dearth of children. Children born hence- 
forth will bless the patron saints of peda- 
—Comenius, Pestalozzi and Froebel— 
or the noble work they inaugurated. It is 
marvelous how stolidly stupid we have been 
in not catching long ago the inspiration of 
these fathers of much that is good in mod- 
ern pedagogy. 

The one thought in all psychological and 
pedagogical study is the c#z/d. When the 
physical and psychical natures of the child 
are understood, when child-life is duly ap- 
preciated, and the development of the child 
comprehended, then will there be little 
need of long dissertations on Concentration, 
Correlation, Curricula and Co-ordination of 
studies. With an intelligent study of child- 
life,.much that is unscientific in the old 
psychology, metaphysics and pedagogy 
must give place to the realistic and the 
rational. The times are ripe ; the signs are 
hopeful, and we shall live to see a sweeping 
nalemenienl reformation. Happy the child 
whose privilege it shall be to be educated in 
accordance with the principles of pedagogy 
a quarter of a century hence. 

t has long been observed that those who 
attempt to understand child-life have been 
the successful parents and teachers. Here 
lay Pestalozzi’s power. He lived with his 
pupils, watched over them tenderly night 
and day ; was father, mother, servant, and 
teacher tothem. His heart beat with theirs. 
His life was theirs. He realized that child- 
life to the child is real life, that a child is 
earnest in all that he does, and often far 
more so than the adult ; that the life of the 
child, though mythical, fantastic and ab- 
surd to the unappreciative, unsympathizing 
adult, means everything to the child. His 
benign look, the touch of his hand, at once 
enlisted the child’s attention, and forthwith 
created that bond of sympathy that should 
exist, and which too frequently does not ex- 
ist, between teacher and child. 

Froebel, unfortunate in the early death of 
his mother, left with an ungracious father, 
feeling keenly the lack of parental love, 
the sympathetic atmosphere that, for the 
child’s sake, should envelop parent and 
child, teacher and pupil, was led to the 
study of child-play that his spontaneous 
activities might be utilized for his develop- 
ment. 

In Arnold every school-boy, not only at 
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of Greenville, Pa., July 16th, before the Penn- 
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Rugby, but of England, who had heard of 
the earnest and humané teacher, felt that he 
had in him a friend as educator, because of 
his magnanimity of heart, earnestness of 
soul, and sympathy of mind. 

Christ comprehended child and adult life 
and the attending circumstances; sympa- 
thized with all in whatever station, gauged 
His teaching for the learned and the un- 
learned, and at once enlisted their attention 
and riveted His words to their souls, and 
made all who heard Him feel His simple 
earnestness. 

In Froebel’s ruling maxim, ‘‘ Come, let 
us live wzth the children,’’ is found the key 
to all practical and rational child-study. 
But little is gained for pedagogy by a me- 
chanical study of children, and the compil- 
ing of statistics concerning them. It is all 
very interesting to know how much the av- 
erage boy grows in height in his eighth 
year, how many pounds 7 gains in a cer- 
tain year, how many inches of chest devel- 
opment takes place in a definite time, that 
he breathes about eighteen times per min- 
ute. Possibly it is a fact worth remember- 
ing, if a fact, that the majority of great men 
have had blue eyes, and that the histori- 
cally beautlful women have had auburn 
hair. Though facts interesting in them- 
selves, what do ‘hey avail pedagogy? Be- 
cause most great men have had blue eyes, 
shall the brown-eyed, black-eyed, gray-eyed 
receive no attention from the teacher, since 
in these categories reside mediocrity and dul- 
lardism; or as the blue-eyed are the histor- 
ically bright shall she conclude that they 
have little need of her assistance, while the 
other eye-colored pupils alone require her 
tuition ? 

Much of the child-study in the past five 
years has been a mere gathering of statistics. 
The child has been studied ‘‘ from afar.”’ 
Considerable of information gathered is 
meaningless, having been collected, as it 
were, from the mechanical life of the child, 
and well may the cry be raised, with refer- 
ence to such child study, that it is a fad and 
like many other recent educational crazes 
will run its course. 

Wherein has the study of child life bene- 
fited pedagogy? Truly has it assisted the 
kindergarten to a firm footing and is creat- 
ing an atmosphere of sympathy between 
child and adult life ; but much it promised 
has not been realized, pasty because in 
much of the so-called child-study, the child 
has been looked upon or observed as a 
machine. The child is a living entity ; his 
life is real, and though the measured heart- 
beats of the child can be heard, as can the 
rythmic strokes of the piston in the en- 
gine room, the facts relevant for a better 
pedagogy lie in the child’s psychic life and 
in the physics of his mechanism, which has 
a direct bearing on his mental and physical 
development. 

Perez’s method of studying children, 
having them brought before him and placed 
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upon a table or chair for half-an-hour’s ob- 
servation, has but little in it to be com- 
mended. The child is notastone. A dog 
is not himself when brought before strangers 
or scrutinized under new conditions. Then 
how must it be with the sensitive child, 
who is aware of the new order of affairs and 
is no longer himself? 

/ If no two leaves on the oak are mechani- 
cally alike, much less microscopically, how 
much more varied must be the highest and 
most complex of God’s earthly creatures— 
the children of men. ) Notwithstanding that 
children of the same parentage are different, 
and though the individuality of the child 
must be respected by parent and teacher for 
the highest development of which he is 
capable, yet the careful, intelligent study of 
child-life by those who are intimately asso- 
ciated with children must sooner or later 
establish a pedagogy which, based on the 
psychology of child development, must be 
natural and rational. 

Primary teachers unacquainted with the 
development in the first six years of the 
child are at a loss to appreciate child-life 
and to understand many of its stadia. The 
child’s development begins at birth, nay 
before, and by the time he has reached the 
school age many phases of his life have been 

assed that the teacher has not seen, and 
is, therefore, at a loss to comprehend his life 
in its varied activities. To intelligent and 
pains-takin arents and kindergartners 
must we look for the facts in infantine life, 
which must authentically guide the practical 

sychologist in his inferences of pedagogical 
aw. 

The writer has carefully observed the de- 
velopment of four children from the earliest 
days of their life to the present time, their 
ages now being six and one-half, and five 
years, thirty-nine and nineteen months; 
and though these children differ in sex, 

hysique and mental constitution, it has 

een clearly seen, that, in general, all have 
developed thus far, physically, intellectually 
and morally, in accordance with certain, 
definite laws. The laws of development as 
seen in them have been verified by the 
study of neighboring children, pupils at 
school, and the writings of those interested 
in child activity with a view to a more ra- 
tional pedagogy. The study of child-life 
has made the writer a better father, a kinder 
teacher, a more enlightened instructor, has 
clarified his psychology and not a few here- 
tofore obscure problems in metaphysics. 

The development in the child is not un- 
like the growth in plant life. The kernel 
of corn is planted. Its growth, development 
and fruitage depends upon the parent stock, 
environment, as soil, moisture, light and 
sunshine, and cultivation. Ifthe kernel be 
weak, then its planting requires the greater 
care ; if the soil be poor, then its cultiva- 
tion necessitates the greater attention. 

Happy should be the child who comes 
into the world with a good capital of body 
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and brains. He will always have the ad- 
vantage over his less favored brother. En- 
vironment and cultivation are much, but a 
fine supply of mental and physical force to 
the chi 4 means more. Though transplant- 
ing the scrnbby plant into a good soil and 
carefully attending it will do much to brin 
it toward perfection, yet the highest pen 
and development in plant ber animal life 
depends upon the three-fold factors: par- 
entage, environment, and cultivation. 

A child is not a child, can not develop as 
a child, unless he runs, jumps,climbs, slides, 
and tears about through hedge and brake, 
over creek and hill,a large part of the twenty- 
four hours. This activity is not only the 
means for his physical, but for his mental 
development. Running here and there, 
making frequent excursion to stream and 
wood, with direction, he can richly feed his 
mind from Nature’s store-house, and as Vir- 
gil speaks, ‘‘ Lay deep foundations for lofty 

ecorations yet to be.’’ Thus has the Crea- 
tor ordained the child’s activity a means to 
his development by placing deep in his na- 
ture innumerable cells of power, that in his 
waking moments are bursting spontane- 
ously into life. Give the child the freedom 
of the air, the hills, woods, meadow and the 
stream. Guard and guide him, stimulate 
him to investigate, excite his curiosity to 
pry into Nature; but when under school re- 
straints, see that he is obedient, quiet, stu- 
dious, systematic. These are elements 
needed in character for the full rounding out 
of man, but make the school-room pleasant, 
healthful, a peculiar workshop, and the 
school hours not too long for tender years. 

From the first hours of life the gateways- 
of the soul are open to the outside world, 
and through the avenues of sense the world! 
without is transported in, and the world 
within is carried out ; the two in time be- 
coming manifestly correlated. In all the 
waking moments of life the soul is besieged. 
It is this bombardment of sense made psy- 
chic, together with the impulsive, reflex, 
and instinctive movements, by which the 
child develops, which enables him in due time 
to see that his own little world is but a por- 
tion of a greater whole, in which he system- 
atically moves as a co-ordinated part. It 
takes years of toil, experience and study 
before he can see his function in the whole.. 
Indeed we never see our place and functiom’ 
clearly; but he who is endowed with a 
healthy brain and open avenues of sense 
leading thereto, who has the good within to 
study, experiment, and think, sees his life- 
work and destiny the clearest. This alone: 
is worth his years of toil. 

Nature from the earliest hours of life feeds: 
the soul through sense. The child delights 
in harmonious sounds, color, form and 
beautiful scenes. Environment is an im- 
portant factor in sense training. If it has. 


made the racial differences, how much influ-- 
ence must it have on the impressionable 
years of childhood. Child-mind is a sensi-- 
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tive film upon which lasting impressions are 
made more easily and durably than the 
chemical effects of the light rays on the 
photographer’s plate. Therefore, for the 
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| benefit of the child, let us bring as much as 
possible of field, hedge, forest, insect, and 
animal world to the school, and for the rest 
take the school to it. 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


Ye may be ave stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.— Scotch Farmer. 





N.C. SCHAEFFER. - = - «= J, P, McCASKEY. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





N point of numbers the National Edu- 

cational Association boasts itself to be 
the greatest of all meetings of educators. 
The arrangements for this year were 
superb. Buffalo is a magnificent city. 
The proximity of Niagara Falls was an 
additional attraction. The votaries of 
the wheel found streets specially adapted 
to their kind of sport, and covering a to- 

‘tal of 220 miles. During the entire ses- 

sions the weather was delightful. The 
breezes from Lake Erie were a luxury 
during the morning and evening. Not 
once did we hear an apology for excep- 
tionable weather, as is so often the case 
when the local authorities fail in their 
promises of cool weather in July. 

New departments have been added, 
until the afternoon meetings are suffi- 
ciently diversified for taste and talent of 
every sort. Great interest always centres 
in the meetings of the National Council. 
This year many of the members were 
obliged to pay full fare in going and re- 
turning. In spite of this fact, the attend- 
ance exceeded that of former years. 

One of the burning questions of the day 
is the rural school. A special committee 
of the Council has been engaged in the 
investigation of this problem. We hope 
that it will be discussed at every institute 
in Pennsylvania. If the theory upon 


which the maintenance of the public 
school is based be correct, then it is the 
duty of the State to offer the child in the 
country educational facilities equal to 
those which are accessible to pupils in 
our Cities. 


At least one, if not several, 
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| of the provinces of British America dis- 
tribute their school appropriation upon 
the basis of the number of days during 
which pupils have been in attendance. 
This law is said to have converted every 
wealthy old bachelor into a truant officer, 
because his taxes are diminished in pro- 
portion to the number of pupils enrolled, 
and the regularity with which they attend 
during the entire term. 

Steps were also taken for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee on School Hygiene. 
It is the aim of this committee to gather 
from experts all the facts which are now 
known to have a bearing upon the health 
of pupils. Dr. E. O. Lyte, of Millers- 
ville, is a member of this committee. 

The department which is most popular 
is known as Child Study. The largest 
hall was secured for its meetings. The 
sessions of this department are always in- 
teresting, and yet one cannot help going 
away from them with a certain feeling of 
disappointment. The tacit assumption 
that our present methods are faulty be- 
cause they are not based upon the results 
of child study, the admission that the ob- 
servations thus far made are not suffi- 
ciently numerous to warrant definite con- 
clusions, and the vexing vagueness of all 
the addresses which the experts in this 
line condescend to deliver, forces the 
average teacher to ask herself whether 
the boys and girls under her charge will 
not be full-grown men and women before 
the promised educational millennium will 
dawn upon the schools of America. A 
friend recently gave his estimate of the 
value of child study as ordinarily pursued 
by the following parable: A farmer, lean- 
ing upon hisrake, was eying a dude upon 
the highway. ‘‘I’ll bet,’’ said the dude, 
‘‘you can’t tell who I am, where I am 
going, and what I am going after.’’ 
‘**T’ll bet I can,’’ exclaimed the farmer, 
‘you are a foolish fellow, going nowhere, 
after nothing.’’ It may be helpful to 
draw attention to the child who is to be 
taught. Good teaching is only possible 


where the teacher studies the individual 
needs of her pupils, and adapts her in- 
struction to the wants of the minds en- 
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trusted to her.care. This is something 
very different from gathering statistics 
and amusing incidents for magazine 
articles. 

The Pennsylvanians who were at Buf- 
falo held a special meeting for the pur- 
pose of adopting a State badge and se- 
curing State headquarters for the next 
annual meeting. A committee was ap- 
pointed to bring this matter before the 
State Teachers’ Association, and a liberal 
appropriation was placed at the disposal 
of the State Superintendent. Where the 
next meeting will be held is a question 
whose answer will be determined by the 
offers of the various trunk-line associa- 
tions. 

One of the speakers found fault with 
the public schools because a child in the 
schools of New York could not tell the 
capital of Iowa, or bound the State of 
Nebraska. For the sake of twitting his 
neighbor an Illinois man said: ‘‘ I’}l bet 
you cannot bound Illinois."’ ‘‘ No,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘but I can find it fifty times 
on this programme.’’ The undue pre- 
ponderance of speakers from Illinois and 
New York on all national programmes 
has been a subject of comment for several 
years. 

Of one of the Pennsylvanians who was 
on the programme, the Buffalo Express 
has the following to say in its issue of 
July roth: ‘‘A bright star long obscured 
behind the clouds of central Pennsylvania 
existence burst on the educational firma- 
ment at the general session of the conven- 
tion at Music Hall yesterday morning. 
This new genius is Dr. Martin G. Brum- 
baugh. He is President of Juniata Col- 
lege and Professor of Pedagogy in the 
University of Pennsylvania. He is a 
man of magnificent appearance, tall, erect, 
and smooth-shaven, with a clean, clear 
cut, strong, intelligent face. He was the 
principal speaker at the session. Presi- 
dent Jordan, of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, was detained, and Prof. J. M. Coul- 
ter was absent. But Dr. Brumbaugh 
atoned for all defaulters. Such applause 
as he received at the close of his address 
was second only to that accorded Dr. 
William T. Harris. And mark you, Dr. 
Brumbaugh is comparatively a beginner 
when placed alongside of Dr. Harris. 
His address was profound in thought, 
polished in form, and splendidly delivered. 
It had been noised abroad on Tuesday that 
a new genius had been discovered, and 
that he was to speak yesterday morning. 
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The hall was filled quickly and more 
solidly than at any previous session.’’ 

If the Empire State were not a closed 
corporation, shutting out from its insti- 
tutes all educators who live in other 
States, the New York newspaper reporter 
might ere now have heard of this brilliant 
Pennsylvanian, who has lectured before 
teachers from Boston to New Orleans. 


> 
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BLOOMSBURG MEETING. 








oy was a good thing to hold the late 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at the Bloomsburg State Normal 
School, which ts indeed ‘‘ beautiful for 
situation’’ and has ample accommoda- 
tions of every sort. The dining room, 
with its excellent bill of fare and prompt 
service, suggested the summer hotel. 
The great building, with its hundred of 
rooms, its beautiful campus bordered 
with maples, geraniums fringing the 
walks, everything in admirable condi- 
tion, and all brilliant at night with elec- 
tric lights, both are and incandescent, 
but emphasized the suggestion. We 
were all very pleasantly at home; and 
many who were not familiar with the 
great Normal Schools of the State gained 
a new idea of their appointments, size 
and importance — from the spacious 
chapel, the recitation rooms, the halls, 
the library, gymnasium, parlors, offices, 
dormitories, etc. — and for this very 
reason it is well that the superintendents, 
teachers and others should come together 
occasionally in one or another of these 
schools at their annual meeting. Weare 
all under obligations to Dr. Welsh, prin- 
cipal of the Bloomsburg School, who in- 
vited the Association to Bloomsburg, and 
who was the efficient Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee during the sessions. 
The high ground occupied by the 
school affords a fine view of the town 
below, embowered in trees, most of them 
maples planted within the past twenty 
to twenty-five years; of the river, which 
here never overflows its banks; and of the 
hills and low mountains, near and far, 
which rise in all directions about it. 
The sunrise and sunset glory upon these 
hills, as we saw it from our third-story 
window looking out over the large, open 
campus, was a sight to be remembered. 
The sessions were held in the chapel 
(auditorium) of the school. ‘The at- 
tendance was good. Supt. A. G. C. 
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Smith (A Good County Superintendent, 
as our friend Houck humorously recites 
his initials) was an admirable presiding 
officer. The programme was full and 
strong. Some difficulty was experienced 
in finding time for all the work that had 
been prepared, so as to get in the pleas- 
ant excursion of twenty miles up the 
Fishing Creek valley, which had been 
arranged for Thursday afternoon by the 
citizens of Bloomsburg. The reception, 
also by the citizens, to the members of 
the Association on Tuesday evening, in 
the large gymnasium of the school, was 
enjoyed by everybody. There was an 
open-air concert given- by the Blooms- 
burg Cornet Band on Wednesday even- 
ing on the school campus, with a choice 
printed programme ; and on the same 
evening Governor Hastings addressed a 
crowded house in the auditorium in an 
able discussion of the common school in- 
terests of the State. His address will be 
given in full in our next issue as a part 
of the proceedings of the meeting. 

The discussion of the Normal School 
question was spirited, and occupied an 
entire session. The Normal School 
is a sturdy young sapling that has hada 
very promising growth, but it is not yet 
near the lordly oak or the mighty elm 
stage of development. Let the storm 
winds of criticism blow, roughly it may 
be, the sapling is the better forit. Its 
roots go deeper, and spread farther, and 
take hold more firmly because of the 
struggle. The enrollment was 328, the 
income being sufficient to pay all ex- 
penses, and leave a modest balance in the 
hands of the Treasurer. New Castle, in 
the western part of the State, was chosen 
as the next place of meeting, and Dr. D. 
J. Waller, Jr., principal of the Indiana 
State Normal School, was made presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. Everybody 
was glad to honor Dr. Waller, our ex- 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and the honor is to him ‘‘ doubly 
welcome,’’ as he said in a few most fitting 
words at the close, ‘‘ because it came in 
the old school where he sat for years 
under the instruction of a remarkable 
teacher, Prof. Henry Carver.’’ 

Among the formal resolutions adopted 
at the closing session were the following: 
One asking the Legislature to place on 
the retired list, with pay, teachers who 
have earned such recompense by long- 
continued service; one endorsing Normal 
Schools and asking for a liberal appro- 
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priation for them ; one urging the estab- 
lishment of Township High Schools by 
legislative enactment ; one that the State 
appropriation should be so distributed 
that no district should receive more than 
is raised by local taxation, and one au- 
thorizing the appointment of five County 
Superintendents, to outline a course of 
study for the rural ungraded schools, 
this, when approved by the State Superin- 
tendent, to be printed in every report 
book issued by the Department. 

The town of Bloomsburg is noted for 
its industries. The railroad facilities, an 
unfailing supply of good water, the low 
price of coal, from its nearness to different 
anthracite coal fields, and the induce- 
ments offered by the enterprising and 
far-sighted people of the place, have all 
contributed to make this a manufacturing 
centre of rapidly-growing importance. 
Here is the largest carpet mill in the 
United States outside of Philadelphia. 
It was visited with great interest by the 
members of the Association; also the ex- 
tensive ice-plant, the furniture and school- 
desk manufactory, the novelty works, 
and the famous Paul E. Wirt Fountain 
Pen manufactory, which sends its prod- 
uct allover the world. The silk mill was 
of absorbing interest, for the delicacy and 
beauty of its product, starting with the 
raw silk, which comes in skeins wound 
directly from the cocoon, and worth from 
$2.50 to $3.50 per pound—white always 
from Japan, always yellow from Italy. 
But the manufacture of brass tubing of 
all sizes impressed us most. The won- 
derful beauty of the yellows and greens 
in the casting department, where the 
alloy is poured white as milk; the awful 
power of the hydraulic pull, when even 
the engine seemed to ‘‘ hold its breath”’ 
under the strain of the mighty effort; the 


heavy tubing, cold brass when put into 


place, and when pulled through the 
beveled hole of less diameter on the exit 
side than itself, so hot—every molecule 
having changed its position and being 
put into violent vibration—that you can- 
not keep your hand upon it for a moment; 
the reduction in diameter and thickness 
and the increase in length of the tube; 
the quiet but tremendous power of the 
‘‘accumulator,’’ a machine weighing a 
hundred and fifty tons, the piston head 
eighteen inches in diameter and the 


‘hydraulic pressure a thousand pounds to 


the square inch—all these things went 
home to the writer with a directness and 
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force which he cannot describe, and made 
the visit to the Brass Tube Manufactory 
worth, of itself, the trip to Bloomsburg. 
We never before felt the hydraulic pull 
so strong. Under this steady strain of 
more than a hundred tons the hard brass 
fell into new shape as if it were a tube of 
some tenacious kind of cheese, drawn 
through a smaller hole into new dimen- 
sions of every sort. 

The report of the Dr. Burrowes Memo- 
rial Committee, which is found elsewhere 
in this issue of Zhe /Jonrnal, makes a 
worthy showing of contributions received 
and work done. The life-like presence of 
Dr. Burrowes, in the fine portraits framed 
in heavy gold, which stood upon easels 
on each side of the stage during the ses- 
sions, was a pleasing feature of the meet- 
ing. Hewas the first President of the 
Assvuciation of forty-four years ago, 
chosen by common consent as the man 
most worthy of that honor in his day. 
The committee was continued, to com- 
plete its work, in recognition of which 
the following resolution, offered by Dep- 
uty Supt. Houck, was unanimously adop- 
ted by the Association : 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association regard with gratifica- 
tion the admirable showing of work done 
during the past year upon the Dr. Burrowes 
Memorial, as presented yesterday in the re- 
port of the Memorial Committee. Weearn- 
estly commend to Superintendents and all 
others employed in the public schools this 
noble effort to honor him who must always 
stand as our foremost champion of Free 
School Education, and trust that the por- 
trait of Dr. Burrowes here before us, which 
has graced this chapel during our sessions, 
and which brings him back again into this 
Association where he was once a presence 
so familiar, may be placed in all the schools 
of Pennsylvania. 

The Pittsburgh meeting in the summer 
of 1855 was the first which the writer 
attended ; then Philadelphia, during the 
Christmas holidays of the same year, 
where he saw a great actor for the first 
time, in the person of Edwin Forrest as 
Macbeth at the old Walnut street theatre. 
There was a snow storm that night, and it 
was a walk of some ten blocks, with a lady 
who has been dead formany years. We re- 
call the play vividly, and it is about the 
only thing we do recall of that meeting. 
Nearly twenty years later we saw Forrest 
close his career as an actor on the same 
stage, in his great character of King Lear. 
In 1856 we were at the Williamsport 
and Harrisburg meetings. Since 1866, 
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at Gettysburg, we have been present at 
every session. It will be of interest to 
many to find herewith the following facts, 
which, so far as we know, have not else- 
where been published : 

‘* Pursuant to public notice,’’ says the 
old minute book of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association, which lies 
before us as we write, ‘‘a convention of 
teachers and friends of education assem- 
bled at the court-house in Harrisburg on 
Tuesday, December 28, 1852.’’ John H. 
Brown, esq., of Philadelphia, was chosen 
temporary president. A committee of 
five was appointed to report permanent 
officers. Their report was as follows: 


President—Hon. THoMAS H. BURROWES. 
Vice-Presidents—John H. Brown, James 
Thompson, A. O. Huster, J. M. McElroy. 
Secretaries—J, G. Barnwell, A. K. Brown. 
Treasurer—Conley Plotts. 


The report was approved. The Asso- 
ciation was organized, and ready for busi- 
ness. Forty-seven meetings have thus 
far been held. For five years these were 
semi-annual, since that time they have 
been held once a year, with exception of 
1862, 1879, and 1893, as follows: 


In 1852, Thomas H. Burfowes, Harrisburg; 
1853, John H. Brown, Pittsburgh and Lancaster; 
1854, James Thompson, Pottsville and Lewis- 
town; 1855, William V. Davis, Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia; 1856, James P. Wickersham, 
Williamsport and Harrisburg; 1857, William 
Roberts, Chambersburg and Indiana; 1858, 
John F. Stoddard, Scranton; 1859, Franklin 
Taylor, West Chester; 1860, Charles H. Coburn, 
Greensburg ; 1861, Andrew Burtt, Lewisburg ; 
1862, no session, owing to the Civil War; 1863, 
Azariah Smith, Reading; 1864, Samuel D. 
Ingram, Altoona; 1865, Fordyce A. Allen, 
Meadville ; 1866, Samuel P. Bates, Gettysburg ; 
1867, William F. Wyers, Bellefonte ; 1868, Ed- 
ward Brooks, Allentown; 1869, Samuel S. Jack, 
Greensburg; 1870, H. S. Jones, Lancaster; 1871, 
Albert N. Raub, Williamsport; 1872, Henry 
Houck, Philadelphia; 1873, Edward Gideon, 
Pittsburgh; 1874, George J. Luckey, Shippens- 
burg; 1875, W. W. Woodruff, Wilkes-Barre; 
1876, James P. Wickersham, West Chester; 
1877, George IL. Maris, Erie; 1878, W. N. 
Aiken, Reading; 1879, no session, the N. E. A. 
meeting in Philadelphia; 1880, B. F. Shaub, 
York; 1881, Jesse Newlin, Washington; 1882, J. 
R. Andrews, Pottsville; 1883, Nathan C. 
Schaeffer; Williamsport ; 1884, S. A. Baer, 
Meadville; 1885, John Morrow, Harrisburg ; 
1886, John Q. Stewart, Allentown ; 1887, James 
M. Coughlin, Clearfield; 1888, .Matt. Savage, 
Scranton ; 1889, E. E. Higbee, Altoona; 1890, 
R. M. McNeal, Mauch Chunk; 1891, Geo. M. 
Philips, Bedford; 1892, E. O. Lyte, Beaver 
Falls; 1893, no session, Chicago Columbian Ex- 
position; 1894, Samuel Hamilton, Media; 1895, 
E. T. Jeffers, Mt. Gretna; 1895, A. G. C. Smith, 
Bloomsburg; 1897, D. J. Waller, Jr., Newcastle. 











GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 





NOBLE BUILDING RECENTLY ERECTED IN 
READING. 





HE new Girls’ High School in Read- 
ing was formally opened a few weeks 
since, and at that time the address of 
Isaac Heister, Esq., was marked for in- 
sertion in 7he Journal, but it was mislaid 
and did not get into type. We give it 
place in the present issue. 

The building, from an architectural 
point of view, is among the handsomest 
in Reading, representing an investment 
of upwards of $125,000. It is three 
stories in height, with basement; the 
frontage is 76 feet, the depth 126 feet, and 
there is a wing in the rear. ‘The base is 
of granite and the rest of it Pennsylvania 
blue marble, with dressed trimmings. 
The entrances and arches are supported 
by columns and the vestibules are laid in 
mosaic tiling. In the basement are rooms 
for manual training work and for a gym- 
nasium. On the second floor is an audi- 
torium, which, with a gallery, is capable 
of seating upwards of 750 people. It is 
lighted with electricity and ventilated 
after the latest methods. 

When President Howell, of the Board 
of Control, handed the key of the new 
edifice to Miss E. A. Staehie, there was 
an outburst of applause indicative of the 
high esteem in which the principal is 
held by the pupils, the alumnze and the 
citizens. Ot the 978 girls graduated from 
the old building, which stands upon the 
same site as the new edifice, 497 became 
teachers in the public schools. This 
shows conclusively that a city must put 
into its high school what is to be norma- 
tive in the instruction of the pupils in the 
lower grades. We givein full the excel- 
lent dedicatory address of Isaac Hiester, 
Esq., an alumnus of the boys’ high school 
class of 1871: 

If the proverbial dweller among the anti- 
podes in after ayes should visit the ruins of 
a deserted Reading, and looking over the 
palaces of our wealthy, the homes of our 
toilers, the workshops of our artisans, the 
marts of our commerce, the temples of our 
religion and the shrines of our dead, should 
finally find his eye resting on this beautiful 
creation of architectural art and with admir- 
‘ing gaze should curiously wonder as to the 
meaning of these stones, the just response 
would be that here were developed the charm 


and strength of the life of this happy people. 
More than a hundred years ago Goldsmith 
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remarked that no subject had been more 
frequently discussed than the utility of an 
education. The theme which was ancient 
in his day gains new interest as the cen- 
turies roll on, and widening its scope from 
year to year constantly presents new 
thoughts and new problems and never 
ceases to command the earnest and increas- 
ing attention of humanity. The discoveries 
of the century now drawing to a close, the 
inventions which have contributed so much 
to the comfort and enjoyment of life, the 
additions which have been made to the stock 
of human knowledge, the beauties which 
have developed in the realms of literature 
and art, and the consequent broadening of 
human thought and human activity in all 
the relations of life, have so extended the 
definition of education that the question of 
its utility, though stated in the same terms 
as before, has acquired an entirely new 
signification. And this is so, not only be- 
cause the boundaries of knowledge have 
been enlarged, but also because the habits 
of the times have undergone a change, keep- 
ing —; with human progress in_all its 
lines. The luxuries of a few years ago have 
become indispensable necessities of the 
present, educational methods and branches 
of learning which were then tentatively and 
and timidly suggested have now become 
fixed and recognized standards, and so it 
has come to pass that the elementary edu- 
cation of our not very remote ancestors 
would to-day be regarded as little better 
than illiteracy, and that the liberal educa- 
tion of our forefathers has been surpassed in 
many —— by the common school educa- 
tion of to-day. Science which was then 
unknown is now taught in primers ; modern 
languages which were then acquired for the 
rare occasions of foreign travel are no 
longer even elective, and philosophy has 
been brought down from the clouds and has 
been popularized in every department. 
Education has become encyclopzedic, for 
the student to to-day has been brought into 


‘contact with every branch of learning. 


it requires no argument to show how this 
extension of education adds to the charm of 
living by widening the horizon of life. No 
longer limited to learning how to read, write 
and cipher, the modern school-boy has an 
opportunity of mounting the scaffolding 
which his predecessors were only enabled to 
construct, and of viewing the beauties of 
the landscape all about him. The history 
and literature of the world are opened to 
him, aided as never before by the marvelous 
cheapness of standard books and illumed by 
his acquaintance with the languages of 
other countries; logic and raetoric assist 
him in the enjoyment of the choicest pro- 
ductions of literary genius; physical science 
discloses to him the secrets of the great 
forces of the universe, and reveals to him 
alike the infinitudes of space and the equally 
wonderful infinitudes of microscopic dis- 
covery, and music and drawing relieve the 
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Cd 
tedium of mental labor and afford him the en- 
joyment of previously unexercised powers. 
His school-day pursuits are diversified with 
hitherto unknown pleasures, and the com- 
pletion of his course of study sends him into 
the world prepared not only to labor use- 


fully and intelligently, but to taste as well . 


the varied joys of intellectual development. 
To any one who is convinced that the life 
is more than meat and the body more than 
raiment, the presentation of such oppor- 
tunities to the advancing generations fur- 
nishes a sufficient justification for all the 
expenditure which may be undertaken in 
their behalf. To the educated mind exist- 
ence is no longer only arising, working and 
lying down to rest; a treadmill of endless 
uties, an accomplishment of certain tasks 
by regular methods at appointed seasons, 
and a dreary monotony of dull routine. 
Labor has now become the means and not 
the object of living, and all the accidents of 
life assume a new significance. Physical 
phenomena are the operation and correlation 
of nature’s laws; the events of the day fall 
into their places as links in the chain of 
causes and effects, making up the history of 
the race; the movements of men in all the 
relations of life illustrate those civil and 
social laws which are at once the measure 
and security of human freedom, and the in- 
spirations of genius in literature and art 
strike responsive chords and invite pleasing 
comparisons with the best performances of 
the same kinds in other lands and other 
ages. You and I, who have had the ad- 
vantage of this modern education, under- 
stand, in a manner which we cannot express, 
how it presents for our consideration other 
things than those which concern the poor 
toiler for bread alone; how it refines our sen- 
sabilities, increases our pleasures, fills our 
vacant hours with imagination’s choicest 
pictures, transports us to other scenes and 
other eras raises us above the earth, elevates 
us into another life, and transforms us into 
other beings. Blessed be education, and 
blessed be the permanency of our title to it. 
Thieves cannot break through and steal it, 
creditors cannot seize it, time cannot crumble 
it; though fortune be lost, health shattered, 
friends alienated and reputation destroyed, 
it still remains our constant companion and 
secure possession, to solace, cheer and inspire 
us as long as our mental faculties endure, for 
it is no less than a part of our very selves. 
But in the next place, pleasurable as are 
the delights of this extended acquaintance 
with the world of science, art and letters, 
there is another aspect in which education 
is even more satisfactory. Irefer, of course, 
to the strengthening of the mental faculties 
and the increased sense of power which 
necessarily accompanies their development. 
It is a benificent provision of nature that 
there is no royal road to learning, but that 
those only are accounted worthy to possess 
it who qualify themselves to use and enjoy 


it. So too it is in accordance with all of 
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nature’s laws that tae mental powers grow 
by means of that whereon they feed and by 
harmonious development proceed . from 
strength to strength. Thus the educated 
man, by constantly exercising himself in 
mental discipline, cannot fail to enlarge the 
breadth of his vision, improve the accuracy 
of his judgment, increase his facility of 
action and expression, and so add to his 
competency for every duty of life. This 
discipline, however, results only from toil- 
some and exhaustive application to the 
work in hand and unremitting attention to 
the details of every study. While, there- 
fore, pronouncing encomiums on the ex- 
tended character of the modern school 
education, it behooves us to recognize the 
fact that its very extensiveness has a ten- 
dency to detract from the old-time thorough- 
ness belonging to the cultivation of a more 
limited field. A certain amount of energy 
expended over a large area cannot be ex- 
pected to produce the forcible results caused 
by the same amount of energy concentrated 
on a few points. The period of elementary 
education is necessarily confined to a com- 
paratively few years, and the time given to 
new studies must perforce, to some extent, 
be taken from that previously allotted to 
old ones, so that scope may perhaps be 
gained at the expense of exhaustiveness. 
We know well that instruction imparted in 
many brariches is not the equivalent of 
education, that the real purpose of education 
is the disciplining of the youthful mind 
rather than the storing of it prematurely 
with promiscuous information, and that 
the school time of life is most usefully em- 
ployed in demonstrating the strength and , 
adaptation of the various mental powers 
and so equipping them for performing the 
tasks of the future. In this respect it is to 
be doubted whether we have improved upon 
the methods of our ancestors. We may 
have tasted more delights by skimming 
over many fields, but perhaps we have 
failed of the nourishment which our fathers 
assimilated from the thorough and undis- 
tracted study of the world’s recognized 
exemplars. In this respect, too, modern 
progress cannot much aid us, for despite its 
varied triumphs the masters of antiquity 
still remain unapproached and unapproach- 
able in deserving our imitation. ‘‘ Be you 
assured,’’ says Lord Brougham, ‘that the 
works of the English chisel fall not more 
short of the wonders of the Acropolis than 
the best productions of modern pens fall 
short of the chaste, finished, nervous and 
overwhelming compositions of them that 
resistless fulmined over Greece.”’ 
But-whatever models we adopt, the educa- 
tion which familiarizes and indoctrinates 
the student which those modes of thought 
and expression which have excited the ad- 
miration of the centuries cannot fail to 
strengthen him for any useful work. And 
this will always hold true for all times 
and for all people engaged in whatever 
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callings. There are those who measure 
every thing by results, and who will con- 
cede in nothing that ‘‘ the deed in the doing 
it reaches its aim.’’ To them let this con- 
sideration appeal. For as an ignorant man 
can only follow the lowest vocations, so also 
it is an error to suppose that he can follow 
any as successfull y as an enlightened man. 
There are grades of natural ability, of course. 
Educated stupidity can never wage an equal 
contest with native shrewdness. But given 
the same natural ability it is neverto be be- 
lieved that one mind accustomed to move 
in the narrow groove of ignorancecan hold 
its own in any pursuit in life with another 
quickened aud sharpened by an extended 
course of systematic discipline and long 
coutact with superior wisdom. In this way 
then will education find its true utility; 
thus in this practical and success-worship- 
ing age it will not only instruct in useful 
knowledge, but it will develop capacities 
which will appear miraculous to those who 
are ignorant of its secret. 

But, most of all, education is to be admired 
and cherished as the discoverer and cham- 
pion of truth, for it is the persistent and 
resistless opponent of prejudice and pride, 
and the steadfast and unalterable foe of 
bigotry, intolerance and superstition. What 
higher ambition can inspire the heart of man 
than the ascertainment of truth? What 
nobler purpose can animate his mind than 
relentlessly to eradicate error, venerated 
though it may be by ages of tradition and 
twined to the heart-strings by the dearest 
ties ol affection. As truth is the basis of all 
morality and the essence of all religion, so 
. the pursuit of knowledge following truth 

and truth alone, can “ae no compromise 
with falsehood, can permit no concealment 
nor equivocations, and suffer no paltering 
with its noble aims. And as no progress is 
teal which has not Truth for its guide, and 
no civilization can exist which has not truth 
for its watchword, and so no education can 
deserve its name which fails to make Truth 
the aim of its teaching, and the test of its 
purpose. So making men truly wiser by 
this indissoluble bond between Truth and 
Right, it must make them better also; for 
while to a few exceptionally abnormal and 
depraved minds, learning may furnish lar- 
ger opportunities for wrong-doing, yet de- 
spite the ever present proneness of human- 
ity to error, the inevitable tendency.of edu- 
cation must be to direct the — mass of 
mankind to righteousness of thought and 
action through the knowledge of truth, 
which alone can make them free. 

With thankful and reverent hearts we 
therefore dedicate this edifice to-night, to 
the three-fold purpose of enlightening, dis- 
= and purifying the generations 
which one after another will take their 
— in the ranks of this community, and 

irect its thought and action in a conspicu- 
ous degree. Wisely have our controllers, 
while adapting every part of this building 
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to its appropriate use, spared no reasonable 
expense to grace and embellish it in accord- 
ance with the dignity of its purpose. Long 
may it stand to serve the high ends for 
which it is designed, and to commemorate 
the faith and spirit of the people who have 
builded it, that so while our garners are full 
and plenteous with all manner of store our 
sons may grow upas the young plants and 
our daughters may be as the polished cor- 


ners of the temple. 


atie 


GETTYSBURG. 








‘EQUESTRIAN STATUES OF GENERALS 
MEADE AND HANCOCK, 





HE State does well to honor its ene- 
factors, whether its heroic defenders 
in war or those who have served it best 
in times of peace. Let them never be 
forgotten. Let their good deeds be com- 
memorated in bronze and marble and 
granite, that.men in aftertime may know 
of them, what they did, and how a grate- 
ful people regarced their service to the 
state and to mankind. 

In the erection of these noble eques- 
trian statues of Meade and Hancock upon 
the battlefield of Gettysburg, which were 
dedicated with impressive ceremonies 
June 5. 1896, Pennsylvania has done 
well, These statues stand in very appro- 
priate and conspicuous positions, that of 
Meade on the crest of Cemetery Ridge, 
just west of the little house which was 
his headquarters during the battle. 
Among the hundreds of monuments and 
other memorials upon the field, which is 
miles in extent, these will be central fig- 
ures through the ages. 

We have said before, and we say it 
again, that every citizen of Pennsylvania 
who can do so should visit Gettysburg. 
The story of that great battle is one that 
should be read, and heard, and known by 
all,and we publish as matter most suitable 
for the columns of this educational jour- 
nal the strong addresses which follow : 


GENERAL GOBIN’S SPEECH. 


From Malvern Hill to Gettysburg the 
Army of the Potomac had fought with un- 
daunted courage, but with meagre results. 
The June days of 1863 beheld the Confed- 
erate Army of Northern Virginia well organ- 
ized, well armed, and ably commanded, 
leaving their entrenchments and defiantly 
ee toward the Upper Potomac. The 
State of Pennsylvania, with its fruitful 
fields, its cities, its mines, and its manufac- 
tures, was its objective point. 

At midnight on June 27 Major-General 
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George Gordon Meade was roused from 
slumber in his bivouac to receive an order 
directing him to assume the command of the 
Army of the Potomac. He was thus in- 
vested, with his command while the army 
was in full march toward the field of battle, 
and while he was in ignorance of the 
strength or whereabouts of the different 
corps composing it. Of the whereabouts of 
the enemy, his force or designs, he was 
equally uninformed. As a soldier he ac- 
cepted the situation, and the Army of the 
Potomac had its last commander. 

Four days thereafter the battle upon this 
field opened. Theconcentration ofhisarmy, 
the forming of the lines for the second and 
third days’ contest, received his -careful 
attention, and the Battle of Gettysburg was 
fought. It wasa glorious victory. Major- 
General Meade sad his gallant army became 
the heroes of the hour. These battle. lines 
became forever identified with the skill, 
courage and ability.of the commander. 

As the field upon which his army fought 
so gallantly became the Mecca of patriots, 
the people demanded that the place made 
famous by his presence during the battle 
should be marked by a monument appro- 
priate and just to the Major-General com- 
manding. ‘the Legislature of 1891 recog- 
nized the propriety of this demand, and a 
law was enacted in accordance therewith. 
The commission created thereby has com- 
pleted its work, and it is presented for your 
approval. 

To you, as the Executive of our magnifi- 
cent Commonwealth, as the representative 
of the commission, I transfer this.statue. 
As long as granite and bronze endure, may 
it remain, the pride of our people, the centre 
of attraction upon this fel of enduring 
monuments, where future generations of 
patriots will behold with emotions of grati- 
fied pride this life-like and artistic represen- 
tation of the commander of the Army of the 
Potomac, Major-General George Gr~Jon 
Meade. 


Governor Hastings, who had remained 
standing during General Gobin’s address, 
accepted the statue from the Commission 
in these fitting words: 


GOVERNOR HASTINGS’ SPEECH. 


Other nations said of us that America 
must ge the way of all republics; it could 
not withstand the great conflict. But when 
the dreadful storm, which had been gather- 
ing fordecades and raging for three years, 
had burst in all its rclentless fury amidst 
these hills and valieys; when charge and 
counter-charge had ended; when the cannon 
no longer gave forth defiant thunders; when 
death had claimed his own, and the high 
carnival of hate and passion was exhausted, 
and the smoke of musket and battery lifted 
from the scene, here, on this very spot, upon 
his horse sat the victorious commander, the 
chieftain of the conquerors, the proud Penn- 
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sylvanian, George Gordon Meade, ‘and when 
the sun fell fair and bright upon Little 
Round Top there and Big Round Top yon- 
der, and upon the cemetery’s ridge a the 
plain beyond, where Pickett’s men had 
come and»gone; the valley of death, the 
peach orchard and the wheat field, where 
torn blueand gray uniforms lay side by side 
with the riderless horse, the spent musket 
and the silent cannon; when the clouds had 
lifted and floated away, behold Old Glory, 
every stripe and every star undimmed in 
beauty, proudly waving in triumph, an an- 
swer to the nations of the earth that the time 
was near at hand when the mightiest repub- 
lic of all time was to be reunited in stronger 
bonds of union than ever before. 

To-day there is | sserpagerg to the-Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania that bronze image 
ofthe horseandtherider. Here it will stand, 
near the cabin.that was his headquarters 
when the battle was on, a perpetual memor- 
ial of Pennsylvania’s great commander. 

As the Chief Executive, for the time be- 
ing, of the Commonwealth wherein his most 
heroic services were rendered, for the people 
of the present generation, for the memory of 
his comrades who sleep in yonder cemetery, 
for the widows and orphans whose dear ones 
rest beneath the shadow of this statue; in 
behalf of the brave men from sister States 
who rushed to Pennsylvania’s rescue in the 
hour of her peril, and for the generations yet 
to come in this Keystone of the Nation’s 
Arch, I accept this precious trophy. I no- 
tify you that no venal hands shall mar its 
noble proportions, and I promise you that 
the patriotism, loyalty, and pride of our 
people—our Pennsylvania freemen—will 
preserve it in honor tothe latest generation. 


Then General Gobin introduced the 
orator of the occasion, General D. McM. 
Gregg, who commanded the second cav- 
alry division in the battle of Gettysburg. 


GENERAL GREGG’S SPEECH. 


In August, 1861, Captain Meade, then 
serving at Detroit, was appointed Brigadier 
General of United States Volunteers, and 
was assigned to the command of the Second 
Brigade of the Pennsylvania Reserve Corps. 
He participated in several of the engage- 
ments of the Peninsular campaign, and was 
severely wounded at the battle of Glendale. 
After this, he commanded his division and 
was engaged at South Mountain, and on 
November 29, 1862, he was made major gen- 
eral of volunteers. At the battle of Fred- 
ericksburg, General Meade greatly distin- 
guished himself at the head of his division 
by assaulting and penetrating the enemy’s 
lines, unsupported; this brilliant exploit 
was barren of results. At Chancellorsville 
he skilfully covered the retreat of the Union 
army to the northside of the Rappahannock. 

In this army, at the head of one of its 
corps, was General Meade. . His appoint- 
ment was but a natural consequence of the 
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success achieved by him in the commands 
which he had exercised, whether at the head 
of a brigade or division. He had already 
won deserved distinction, and was regarded 
a general officer who, if occasion required, 
might be safely intrusted to exercise a 
command higher than that to which he had 
been advanced. 

The prospect of invading Pennsylvania, 
teeming with such an abundance of all that 
was required for its subsistance and equip- 
ment, produced the greatest elation. Cheered 
by the prospects of success, the Army of 

Northern Virginia began its movement 
early in June, and its intention of so doing 
was clearly ascertained by the commander 
of the Army of the Potomac asa result of 
the greatest cavalry battle of the war, fought 
on June 9, at Brandy Station and Beverly 
Ford. We now have two great armies mov- 
ing northward to cross the Potomac at fords 
miles apart, and separated by the Blue 
Ridge. 

On June 28 the Army of the Potomac was 
concentrated at Frederick, Md., and on that 
day, in his tent, General Meade had placed 
in his hands an order assigning him to its 
command. It is impossible to measure in 
any degree the weight of the responsibility 
that must have pressed upon General Meade 
at this time. 

The story of the battle of Gettysburg, that 
was fought three days after General Meade 
had assumed command, is too familiar to be 
a in this presence. The greatest of 
all the battles of the war, and one of the 
greatest in the world’s history. It was 
* great because of the numbers engaged, those 

of the two armies aggregating een 165,000 
men, because of the desperate fighting and 
fearful carnage, the aggregate loss in killed 
and ckamaen havin een about 43,000, and 
because of the momentous consequences 
that hung onitsissue. . .. 

In that beautiful cemetery on the banks 
of the Schuylkill, near the city which he so 
much loved, his body rests in honor, and 
his grave is sought out by the thousands 
who visit that sacred home of the dead. 
That the State of Pennsylvania should have 
directed the placing of this equestrian statue 
of one of her most letiagniaieed sons on the 
field on which he won imperishable glory, 
is an evidence of its strong and enduring 
patriotism, and that it holds in lasting and 
grateful memory his heroic services for the 
preservation of the Union. No patriot’s eye 
will ever rest upon this statue without his 
heart swelling with gratitude that its sub- 
ject had lived to lead an army to the great 
victory that was here won, and when an old 
soldier, who had here struck an honest blow 
for his country, shall in his wanderings 
have reached this point, and he shall gaze 
on this figure in bronze, there will come 
upon him a flood of memories the most 


ome of his life, his soul will be stirred 
y the recollection of the glory which he 
here shared, and there will go out from it an 
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expression of gratitude to the Ruler of the 
Universe that on this and other fields of 
battle he enjoyed the privilege of proving 
his manhood and his love of country. 

The sky above, these historic hills around, 
the vales between, over which Death stalked 
with such cruel tread, are unchanged—the 
Government, whose fate hung on the issue 
of the battle, still lives, strengthened by the 
fierce ordeal through which it passed. The 
victors and the vanquished dwell together 
in peace under the same flag. But what of 
the patriots who more than thirty years ago 
stood here in the ranks of the grand old 
Army of the Potomac? Many yet survive 
in the enjoyment of the blessings of the free 
Government which their services secured 
for this and succeeding generations, and as 
many have passed to the unknown bourne 
and their bodies hallow the ground of 
yonder cemetery, and thousands of the 
God’s acres scattered through the land. 
The name Gettysburg is familiar throughout 
the civilized world, and so long as language 
shall last it shall contain this word, and 
whether this shall be spoken or written, 
there will always be associated in mind 
with it the name of its hero, George Gordon 
Meade. 

General Gobin then added to the pro- 
gramme and introduced Major General 
Nelson A. Miles, who said : 


I am not on the programme to make a 
speech, indeed it is quite unexpected on my 
part. I can only thank you for your 
courtesy and congratulate the people of 
Pennsylvania and of the nation for what 
you have done on this ground in honor of 
the heroes who saved the liberty of the 
people and nation. Too much cannot be 
said for the patriotism and military ability 
of George Gordon Meade. He took com- 
mand of a defeated army, one that was dis- 
couraged and had coped with an army 
exultant with victory ; an army so confident 
of success that one of the privates who had 
obtained a furlough said he thought he 
would not take advantage of it to go home 
to Georgia—he thought he wanted to: see 
Boston. It was this spirit of confidence 
that animated the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. Lee was in rg mg 4 with it. He 
intended to make this his Austerlitz. He 
detached 10,000 cavalry to harass and 
threaten the Federal rear. He believed that 
after his success at Gettysburg, these troops 
would destroy the Army of the Potomac. 
But he had against him not only a Reynolds 
to lead the first day’s battle, a Hancock to 
choose the ground, and a Meade to com- 
mand the whole field; but he had also 
another Pennsylvanian, a Gregg, who com- 
manded the cavalry. I said Lee intended 
this battle to be his Austerlitz. He little 
knew it would be not only his Waterloo, 
but the Waterloo of slavery, and the eternal 
Waterloo of the disunion of this nation. 


Brigadier General John R. Brooke, U. 
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S. A., who commands the department of 
the Platte, was then introduced and said 
that he had traveled 1000 miles to listen 
to these exercises, but not to speak. It 
was sufficient compensation for him to be 
again at Gettysburg, to see his old com- 
mander immortalized in bronze on this 
great battlefield, and to meet once more 
his old comrades in arms. 

The exercises at the Hancock monu- 
ment were fixed for 2 o’clock. Captain H. 
W. McKnight, president of Gettysburg 
College, made an impressive prayer. Gen- 
eral Gobin transferred the statue from the 
State Commission to the State in a few 
words, and it was formally accepted by 
Governor Hastings. Brigadier General 
Henry H. Bingham, of the staff of Gen- 
eral Hancock at Gettysburg, then spoke 
in part as follows: 


Whatever may have been the distinctions 
and honors enjoyed, the many responsibili- 
ties accepted and well discharged, the 
wishes and hopes of a great part of our 
people to place in the hands of Winfield 
Scott Hancock civil authority and constitu- 
tional power, impartial history and occasion 
other than this will do him complete just- 
ice. Time will not mar his full deserving. 

Our thought to-day goes out to the superb 
soldier, his work in battle, this memorable 
field and its many lessons. Pennsylvania, 
that gave to the cause of the Union in the 
War of the Rebellion 315,017 white soldiers, 
8,612 black soldiers, and 14,307 sailors and 
marines, aggregating 337,936, by legislative 
enactment places upon this historical field, 
to remain as long as a grateful people love 
liberty, and a constitutional government, 
obeyed by all, monuments to the three dis- 
tinguished soldiers of our Commonwealth. 


General Bingham here gave a short 
detailed sketch of General Hancock’s life 
and career up to the middle of the war, 
and quoted General Grant’s tribute to the 
great corps commander, as follows: 


‘Hancock stands the most conspicuous 
figure of all the general officers who did not 
exercise a- separate command. He com- 
manded a corps longer than any other one 
man, and his name was never mentioned as 
having committed in battlea blunder. No 
matter how hard the fight, the Second Corps 
always felt that their commander was look- 
ing after them.”’ 

A wise confidence, indeed, given Hancock 
by Meade, in the order that placed three 
army corps under his command over two 
major generals his superior in rank, and 
directing him ‘‘to make an examination of 
the ground in the neighborhood of Gettys- 
burg, its facilities, advantages and disad- 
vantages for receiving battle,’’ fully illus- 
trates the rapid development of Hancock's 
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soldierly abilities and capacities, as well as 
the confidence and esteem in which he was 
held by his commanding officer. His arrival 
upon the field of battle was most opportune. 
Wreck, disaster, disorder, almost the panic 
that precedes disorganization, defeat and 
retreat, were everywhere. He assumed com- 
mand; soldiers retreating stopped, skulkers 
appeared from under their cover, lines were 
reformed; in the language of the writer: 
‘* And as the sun showing through a rift in 
the clouds may change a scene of gloom to 
one of beauty, so the coming of this prince 
of soldiers brings life and courage to all. 
The show of force everywhere, with lines 
reformed, caused Lee to hesitate to give the 
order to attack positions naturally strong. 
That delay saved the field of Gettysburg 
to the Union army.’’ 

Hancock’s old First Division of his corps 
suffered great loss during the second day’s 
fight, but exhibited its usual bravery. The 
enemy’s assault on the third day fell directly 
upon Hancock’s front. His troops main- 
tained their record for unyielding courage. 
Wounded severely in the midst of the fight, 
he remained upon the field to see his troops 
capture ‘‘prisoners by the thousands and 
battle flags in sheaves,’’ and to dictate a 
despatch to General Meade that ‘‘ the enemy 
had been repulsed,’’ the victory of victories 
won. 

Returning to the army after months of 
suffering and painful distress, the battle 
flags of his matchless corps blazoned with 
victories, he again commanded his corps at 
the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, North Anna, 
Totopotomoy, Cold Harbor, and the battles 
before Petersburg, Deep Bottom, and upon 
many other fields. In recognition of his 
magnificent services he was made Brigadier 
General, U. S. A., August 12, 1864; Brevet 
Major General, March 13, 1865 : Major Gen- 
eral, July 26, 1866, and received the thanks 
of Congress May 30, 1866, ‘‘ for his gallant, 
meritorious and conspicuous share in the 
great and decisive victory’’ (Gettysburg). 
He died February 9, 1886, at Governor’s 
Island, New York, aged 62 years. 


Turning to the monument, General 
Bingham said :— 

And you, great soldier, commissioned a 
generation ago to carry triumphant the flag 
of your country on this field of battle—the: 
greatest of the century — well done ! 

Pennsylvania, your native State, com- 
missions you as sentinel over this hallowed 
ground. The army is all around you; the 
lines of battle are marked in stone, and you, 
of bronze and iron, will ever watch and 
ward. 

Great deeds and heroism unexampled 
saved the day of 1863. Great memories and 


‘obligations, never to be forgotten, will 


companion you through the years to come. 

Meade, Hancock and Reynolds keep guard 
eternal. ‘' God reigns, and the Government 
at Washington still lives !’’ 
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DEPT. OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
HARRISBURG, August, 1896. j 


Ene following changes have been made in the 
names or post-office address of Superintend- 
ents, as given in the June number of Tue 
JOURNAL: 
Carbon—A. S. Beisel, Lehighton. 
Cumberland—Ira L. Bryan, Shippensburg. 
Dauphin—R. M. McNeal, Harrisburg. 
Elk—J. W. Sweeney, Saint Mary’s. 
Forest—E. E. Stitlinger, Tionesta. 
Huntingdon Co.—S. G. Rudy, Huntingdon. 
McKean—John E. Myers, Smethport. 
Mifflln—Geo. T. Cooper, Lewistown. 
Union—D, P. Stapleton, Lewisburg. 
Butler—John A. Gibson, Butler. 
Huntingdon—Kimber Cleaver, Huntingdon. 
Mifflin Twp. (All'y Co. )—J. M. Reed, Home- 
stead. 
New Castle—J. W. Canon, New Castle. 
Sharon—Jas. A. McLaughrey, Sharon. 
Shenandoah—C. D. Bogart, Shenandoah. 


>_> 


THE DAUPHIN COUNTY CASE. 





HARRISBURG, July 17th, 1896. 

‘THE trienuial conventions for the election of 

County Superintendents were held on the 
first Tuesday of May, 1896. Before the expira- 
tion of thirty days thereafter a protest was filed 
in the Department of Public Instruction against 
the issue of a commission to George W. Mc 
Ilhenny as Superintendent of the Schools of 
a County. The first day of July was 
fixed as the date for a hearing, and from the 
evidence then taken it appears that the said 
George W. MclIlhenny calls and considers him- 
self a student of law, and that within the three 
years preceding his election he taught only a 
short time in the public schools, finishing an 
unexpired term of about two months. In my 
judgment he has not had “the successful ex- 
perience in teaching within three years of the 
time of his election,’’ which is contemplated by 
the Act of April 9, 1867. The legislature which 
enacted our school laws, certainly did not in- 
tend that the office of Superintendent of 
Schools should be filled by those who have 
practically abandoned the vocation of teach- 
ing, or that it should be made a stepping- 
stone to a lucrative practice in the profession of 
law. 

There is an additional reason for hesitating 
to issue the commission to Geo. W. McIlhenny. 
At the hearing he testified that he received his 
Master diploma at the Millersville State Normal 
School in 1882 upon the basis of a recommenda- 
tion signed by Supt. R. M. McNeal. The state- 
ment which the said George W. McIlhenny 
made under oath that this recommendation had 
been signed by R. M. McNeal as Superintend- 
ent is not consistent with facts, because the 
Millersville Commencement was héld in July of 
that year, and R. M. McNeal was not com- 
missioned Superintendent of the Schools of 
Dauphin County until the following November, 


| the records of the School Department. This 
conclusion is also in harmony with the records 
of the Millersville State Normal School. 

Since George W. McIlhenny does not possess 
all the qualifications specified in the Acts of 
Assembly relating to the commissioning of a 
Superintendent of Schools, I feel it my duty to 
withhold from him the commission as Superin- 
tendent of the Schools of Dauphin County and 
to issue it to that one of the persons ‘‘ properly 
qualified who received the greatest number of 
votes’’ as prescribed by Section 4 of the Act of 
April 17th, 1865. In accordance with this de- 
cision a commission will be issued to R. M. 
McNeal as Superintendent of the Schools of 
Dauphin County for the term of three years be- 
ginning with the first Monday of June, 1596. ° 

During the hearing the Attorney General gave 
it as his legal opinion that the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction is not empowered to in- 
vestigate charges against the moral character of 
a person elected Superintendent. This opinion 
reverses one of the rulings of the Department 
of Public Instruction, and throws upon the di- 
rectors the sole responsibility of passing judg- 
ment upon the moral character of candidates 
for this office previous to the election. From 

’ their verdict on this point as expressed in the elec- 
tion there is now no appeal to a higher tribunal. 
This is a most cognent reason why the citizens 
should be careful in voting for directors, and 
why the directors should be very careful in 
casting their votes for a Superintendent. Had 
the press and the public shown the same degree 
of interest in the contest previous to the elec- 
tion that has been manifested since that time, 
the result of the election might have been differ- 
ent, and the vexatious delay in commissioning 
the County Superintendent of Dauphin County 
might have been avoided. Inasmuch as the 
Attorney General's opinion rendered unneces- 
sary the hearings which had been fixed in view 
of the protests from Shenandoah and from 
Hazle and Foster townships in Luzerne county, 
these commissions were issued without further 
delay. How to provide a method of investiga- 
tion that shall protect the innocent and expose 
the guilty so as to prevent the issue of a com- 
mission as Superintendent of Schools to a per- 
son notorious for immoral conduct, is a question 
which may justly claim the attention of the 


next Legislature. Wnuan C. SCHAEFFER. 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
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OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
HARRISBURG, PA., July 2, 1896. 
Hon. NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Sir : Your communication of recent date, ad- 
dressed to the Attorney General, making in- 
quiry whether the fifty dollars allowed by law 
to graduates of State Normal Schools can be 
given to persons who have graduated under the 





as appears from the date of the commission and : sidered. 


age of seventeen years, has been duly con- 
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Under the law you are not authorized to pay 
any student who graduates under the full age 
of seventeen years the fifty dollars allowance. 

You desire to know further whether this fee 
can be paid to a student who graduates under 
the age of seventeen years, but who does not 
make the demand until he has arrived at the 
proper age. 

The date of graduation fixes the status of the 
student in reference to this allowance. If he 
has attained the full age of seventeen the day 
he graduates, or prior to that time, he is en- 
titled to the fifty dollars allowance; if he is not 
seventeen upon the day of his graduation, he is 
not entitled tothe same. The plain provisions of 
the law cannot be set aside by any subterfuges, 
as, for instance, the withholding of a diploma 
until the student arrives at the required age. 
The law means what it says, and must not be 
cheated by sharp practices. 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed. ) Jno. P. ELKIN. 
Deputy Attorney General. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The school year just 
ended was the most satisfactory in our experi- 
ence. Numerous educational meetings were 
held, and about forty flags were raised at vari- 
ous school-houses during the term. A spirit of 
patriotism and devotion to the cause of educa- 
tion seemed to prevail among our people to an 
extent probably never known before. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: The members of School 
Boards and other people attended and took a 
particular interest in all the examinations. As 
for the results of the examinations, I find most 
of the candidates low in their standing in arith- 
metic, grammar, United States history, and in 
all methods. 

JuntaTta— Supt. Marshall: The grammar 
school of East Waterford graduated the first 
class under the new graded course of study. 
Miss Milliken, who had charge of the school for 
two years, gave a very creditable Commence- 
ment on the evening of June 12. Great interest 
was manifested in the exercises, which were of 
an excellent character throughout. Miss Milli- 
ken is an earnest, conscientious teacher, and 
has done a good work in East Waterford. It 
certainly is a great loss to the public schools of 
the county, when, on account of low salaries, 
teachers like this are obliged to leave the county. 
We need as much as any other county the ser- 
vices of our best teachers. We hope directors 
will soon see the importance of retaining our 
best teachers by paying them what good teach- 
ers are worth. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The month of June 
was principally devoted to holding the teachers’ 
examinations. Most of them were well attended 
by directors and the public. The teachers are 
nearly all engaged. In most of the districts the 
best available material was employed. Corn- 
wall incresed the salaries five dollars a month, 
and extended the term to ten months. This 
district certainly deserves commendation for 
what it is doing for its children. This is en- 
couraging. Jackson, on the other hand, reduced 
the salary two and a half dollars a month, and 
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decreased the term one month. The State ap- 
ropriation for this district, amounting to over 

,000, pays the greater part of the teachers’ 
salaries. Very few districts made changes in 
both salaries and terms, 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: Saucon township has 
increased the term from seven to eight months. 
West Bethlehem has raised the salaries of all 
the teachers, Whitehall and Saucon each will 
erect a new school-house during the summer. 

LyYCOMING—Supt. Becht: During the month 
of June Commencements were held in the bor- 
oughs of South Williamsport, Jersey Shore, 
Hughesville, and Montoursville. The interest 
manifested in these exercises was shown in the 
large and appreciative audiences that attended 
them. The meeting of the ‘‘ Exchange,’’ held 
on the last Saturday of May, was one of the 
most interesting of ‘the year. The subject 
under discussion was ‘‘ Psychology of Number.”’ 
Principal Robbins, of the Normal School, dis- 
cussed ‘‘The Origin of Number’’ in a very in- 
teresting and instructive manner. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: The Lewistown 
Academy building has been rented for the Nor- 
mal; it will be a pleasant place for the teachers 
to convene. Prof. Noetling, of Bloomsburg, 
and Prof. Kennedy, of Lewistown, will assist. 

MONROE—Supt. Serfass: The fifth annual 
Commencement of the East Stroudsburg High 
School drew a large audience to the Academy 
of Music. The stage was tastefully decorated, 
and the class of ’96 carried out the programme 
for the evening. The attendance during the 
past year in the different grades of the borough 
schools surpasses that of any previous year. 

NORTHUMBERLAND-— Supt. Shipman: The 
month of June is an exceptionally busy month 
for superintendents, and the past month has 
been noexception. The annual district reports 
show careful management of the finances of the 
districts, most of them having ‘‘cash on hand.” 
Public examinations thus far show increased 
attention to special preparation for teaching 
and better average information in the various 
branches. The directors of Jackson township 
are erecting a two-story frame house at Hern- 
don, and the directors of Point have enlarged 
the school grounds at Nos, 3, 4, and 5. Weare 
looking forward to a most. successful school 
year, but the best results cannot be attained if 
too many inexperienced or untrained teachers 
are employed. Tenure of position should ap- 
ply to successful, conscientious, industrious 
teachers. 

PERRY -Supt. Arnold: A Perry County Di- 
rectors’ Association was organized at the last 
triennial convention. Dr. J.C. Hall, of Millers- ‘ 
town, was elected president, and Edw.-B. Diven, 
of Landisburg, secretary. Vice presidents were 
elected from the different Local Institute dis- 
tricts in the county, and an Executive Commit- 
tee composed of representative men from differ- 
ent localities. The first regular meeting will be 
held on Thursday of Institute week, November 
13. Classes were graduated from the High 
Schools of Marysville, Duncannon, Newport, 
and Millerstown. The school year just closed 
has on the whole been a successful one. 

TroGa—Supt. Raesly: At the triennial May 
convention a County Directors’ Association was 
organized, and officers were elected as follows: 
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President, H. M. Hutchinson, Wellsbo’o; Sec- 
retary, A. B. Hitchcock, Knoxville; Executive 
Committee, Charles Orr, Delmar; T. J. Davies, 
Charlestown ; James Pollock, Duncan ; James C. 
Hadley, Hamilton, and S. D. Shaw, Richmond. 
The first meeting will be held in connection 
with the annual county institute At the close 
of the school year classes were graduated with 
appropriate public exercises at Biossburg, Elk- 
land, Knoxville, Lawrenceville, Osceola, Tioga, 
Wellsboro, and Westfield. In most districts of 
the county teachers have been engaged for the 
current school year. The number of applicants 
has been unusually large, and directors have 
had no difficulty in securing teachers. Dr. 
Daniel Fleisher succeeds Prof. A. F. Stauffer 
as principal of the Wellsboro schools, Prof. 
Stauffer having accepted the principalship of 
the schools of Philipsburg, Centre county. 

Wyominc—Supt. Jarvis: Lemon township 
has raised the saiary of teachers two dollars 
a month in all the schools but Lemon, where the 
increase was seven dollars; it also lengthened 
the term one month. Washington township 
has abolished the old-time system of ‘‘ boarding 
around ’’—a good and wise step. A new school 
house is being built at Ricketts in Forkston 
township. Meshoppen and Nicholson Boroughs 
have both lengthened the school term. 
Throughout the county in general there are 
many evidences that may be relied on as indica- 
tive of a successful and prosperous year. 

YorK—Supt. Gardner: Monaghan township 
has arranged for seven months’ school; North 
Hopewell for six and a half months. Dillsburg 
increased teachers’ salaries as follows: Princi- 
pal, from $55 to $62; Intermediate, from $40 to 
$42; Primary, from $40 to $47. 

BEAVER FALLs—Supt. McKinney: The new 
Board has shown an encouragingly progressive 
spirit. The teachers for the coming year have 
been elected in accordance with the rule pre- 
viously adopted, that no teacher holding a per- 
manent certificate on which there isa mark below 
2% in any branch shall be considered an appli- 
cant. Plans have been considered looking to- 
ward the extension of the High School work. 
The salary of the teacher in this department has 
been raised from $80 to $100 a month, and a 
separate office, principal of the High School, 
has been created. Heretofore that title was 
nominally borne by the Superintendent. The 
services of the efficient teacher of mathematics 
in the: Edinboro State Normal have been se- 
cured for this position. The school term has 
been fixed at eight mohths, same as last year. 

BRADFORD—Supt. Miller: Commencement 
exercises were held in the Wagner Opera 
House with every seat filled. The class num- 
bered eighteen who had completed the four 
years’ course. During the year 2840 pupils 
were enrolled, the largest number in the history 
of the school. Several additional teachers have 
been employed for the ensuiug year. One 
huddred and forty-seven pupils were examined 
for admission to the High School. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Twitmyer: The twelfth 
annual Commencement was held June 25. The 
graduating class numbered sixteen, four boys 
and twelve girls. The alumni prize of ten dol- 
lars in gold to the pupil in the ‘‘ B’’ class attain- 
ing the highest general average for the year 
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was divided between Mary S. Taylor and Annie 
V. Murray, who were equal in rank. At the 


' alumni re-union and banquet a reception was 





given Supt. Twitmyer, who also made his first 
public bow to a Bethlehem assembly on the 
evening of Commencement. Nine boys and 
fifteen girls received grammar school certificates 
at the hands of President Edward Welden of the 
School Board. The closing exercises of gram- 
mar ‘‘A’’ class were creditable to all who took 
part in them. 

BRISTOL— Supt. Booz: Commencement exer- 
cises were held June 19, a class of fourteen grad- 
uating. On Monday evening, June 29, the 
alumni gave a reception to the graduates, which 
was very enjoyable. 

CONSHOHOCKEN—Supt. Landis: Commence- 
ment exercises were held June 24. The hall 
did not hold half the people desirous of attend- 
ing. The programme was long, consisting of 
eight orations, two recitations, and three essays, 
The people were addressed by Rev. Herbert 
Cook and Dr. Geo. M. Stiles, president of the 
School Board. The Board has decided to place 
single desks of the latest improved patterns in 
the High School room. The Century Diction- 
ary is on the list of reference books to be pur- 
chased this year. A new manual training build- 
ing is being seriously considered by the Board, 
and will be erected in the near future. The old 
corps of teachers were re-appointed, and the 
salaries of some were raised. A very progressive 
spirit is manifested in the work of the Board 
this year. The teachers, as a body, have done 
exceptionally good and honest work the past 

ear. Evidences of this were seen in the excel- 
ent work done in the term examinations and 
in samples of general work on exhibition last 
month. Schools will open August 31. 

HazLETON—Supt. Harman: Two evenings of 
this month were devoted to class exercises and 
Commencement, and one evening to a reception 
and banquet given the class of ’96 by the 
Alumni Association. A change in the grading 
was adopted by the Board. We will retain the 
class division, but will have eight grades below 
the High School instead of six as heretofore. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Buehrle: The Board of 
School Directors authorized the holding of an 
annual city teachers’ institute, which will be 
held in September. 

NEWPorT Twp. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Dewey: 
The School Board gave the proceeds of an even- 
ing entertainment, amounting to $36.05, to the 
fund for the Armenian sufferers. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: Our schools have 
just closed a very progressive and satisfactory 
year. A class of thirty-three was graduated 
from the High School. 

SoutH Easton—Supt. La Barre: Three old 
buildings will be abandoned. The new building 
containing eight rooms, with the ‘ Victor” 
folding desks, will be ready by September. 

SuNBURY—Supt. Oberdorf : The contract for 
the new High School building has been awarded 
to Geo. W. Keefer, of Sunbury, at $34,485, the 
building to be completed within twelve months. 
An additional teacher has been elected for the 
High School, increasing the corps of this de- 
partment to five. A business course and a 
college preparatory course will constitute the 
curriculum of the High School. 
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THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. C. Matz Arr. 
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1. Down thestream so cheer-i-ly Be - sidethe mill we row, | Wheretheechoes mer -ri-ly Their 
2. When we call, oh, read-i-ly She answersus a-gain, And stopsthe wheel right steadily, To 
3. Part - ingthen, re - gret-ful-ly, We turnthe dark’ning hill, With “Pretty maid, adieu,” And tic-tac, 











play-ful cho-rus throw; Downthestream so cheer-i-ly Be- side the mill we row, 
hear our homeward strain, When we call, oh, read -i-ly She answersus a - gain, And 
tic- tac goesthe mill, Part-ingthen,re - gret-ful-ly, We turn thedark’ning hill, With 





Wherethe ech-oes mer - ri- ly Their play-ful cho-rus throw. 
stops the wheel right stead-i - ly, To hear our homeward strain. Trala la la, 
“Pret - ty maid, a - dieu,” And tic-tic, tic-tac goesthe mill. 


~~ 
la la lala la-laila la, Tra la la la la la la la lala la ila. 
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— 
To the pret-ty Nat -a-lie A  pass-ing draught we fill, Sweet-ly sing-ing there, Where 


~~ 


tic-tac, tic-tac goesthemill, tic-tac, tic-tac goes the mill, tic-tac goesthe mill. 











Brooks’s 
New Arithmetics. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 


The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic. 





By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PH. D., 


Formerly Principal of Millersville State Normal School, now 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 





HESE books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the 
T principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popular 
and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of contents and in grading 
they are carefully adapted to modern requirements. To the making of 
these new Arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample experience as Normal 
School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools, member 
of the ‘Committee of Fifteen,” and author of many mathematical books 
unprecedented for their success. 





Pennsylvania Teachers have always liked Brooks’s Arithmetics. 
All Pennsylvania Teachers will like Brooks’s New Arithmetics. 





For particulars address 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 
614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








